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MariA GERMANOVA = <= « «= «= = 


Technical training 


222 East 54th St., New York City 





RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY - - «+ = = 
MariA OQUSPENSKAYA - + = «© «= «= 


THEATRE ARTS 
¢ INSTITUTE ¢ 


PLAza 8877 


New York City 


- Director 


- Consulting Director 
- Technique of Acting 


in Voice Production, 
Ballet, Body Rhythm, Fencing, History of Drama. 


Next Term opens October Ist, 1930 
Applications now accepted. 


For Information Write for Booklet 
¢ ¢ @ 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Now Playing 
CocTEau’s PANTOMIME “LE BOEUF SUR LE TOIT” 
Choreography by Mme. ELizAvETA ANDERSON-IVANTZOFF 


CocrTEau’s “ANTIGONE” 
Directed by FRANCIS FERGUSSON 


Tickets at Box Office 
MR. GEORGE BIRSE, General Manager 


PLAza 8877 


FINE ART OF DANCING | 


aa 
CE 


PARNGVA 


BALLERINA COLN OPERA GERMANY 














NEW YORK STUDIO 32WEST 
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HANS WIENER 
DANCE TOUR 


Jacqueline Knight 


May thirty-first to August 
twenty-fifth 
Attendance at the Dance Congress 

in Munich 
Lessons with Wigman, Skoronel, 
Truempy, Palucca, and 


Hans Wiener. 
Paris Nuremberg 
Munich Heidelberg 
Oberammergau — 
; ogne 
Viesna Aix-la-Chapelle 
Hellerau-Laxenburg Brussels 
Budapest Antwerp 
Salzburg Rotterdam 


For further information apply to 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


; 289 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


~ P 


Telephone: Gramercy 3368 








KHENES 
BOONE 


with Hans Wiener and Bz 





OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE. 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POSE FORTHE MIME 
STEINWAY HALLAYC 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 





DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
announces 


change of date for 1930 Summer Session 
june 23—Aug. 2 
Guest Teachers: 

MARTHA GRAHAM 
America’s greatest exponent of Character 
and Interpretative Dancing. 

School of the Theatre: 
JEAN MERCIER 
Associate of Jacques Copeau and Adolphe 


Appia. 
Catalog on Request 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
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Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
i RONNY JOHANSSON 


JOHN MARTIN 
ELSA 
FINDLAY 
EURYTHMICS 


Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 















SUMMER COURSES 
JuLy-AUGUST 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Ashland 2090 























GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 
of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 
1 Ith Season 
June 28—August 23 


Acting .:. Production 


Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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DSTOCK IN THE CATSKILLS 
(The Famous Art Center) 
JUNE—JULY—AUGUST 
professional Co. Student Co. 
NEW YORK STOCK COMPANY 
BROADWAY ACTORS AND GUEST 
STARS PLAYING ALTERNATE WEEKS 


| Theatre Guild Repertory Company 
| A student Company, playing alter- 
nate weeks. Students in Acting, Play- 
writing, Production. Management and 
the Mechanical Arts and Crafts. 
Specialize in Qualifying Directors for 
Little and Civic Theatres and placements 
Through Little Theatre Service Bureau. ; 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
At the close of the Summer Season, 
tember 1, the Student Company will 
be brought to New York, presenting their 
Repertory with a view of individual en- 
gagement with Broadway managers. 
Write for Prospectus and Enrollment Application 
GENE FRANCOIS, Secretary, 


woo 


“MAVERICK THEATRE 


1658 B’dway, Room 708, New York. 
leaden A matted A : 


























MILLS COLLEGE 
INVITES YOU 
To join the drama student group of the 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 30-August 9, 1930 


The Woodland Stage, Lisser Hall, 
Lake Aliso amphi - theatre, the 
Craft Shop offer rare opportuni- 
ties for original productive work. 
Intensive voice and speech train- 
ing. 
Residence facilities. 
Co-educational. 


For detailed bulletin address: 


Miss Mary Dewees, Secretary of the 
Summer School of Music, Dramaand Art 


Mills College, California 





Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland 


announce 


2 Season of a 
STUDENT GROUP 


in connection with the 


rd Season of 
4% BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 
at Stockbridge, Mass. 


An opportunity to study the 
theatre arts under competent 
direction and in close association 
with a distinguished acting com- 
pany which last season included: 


Ten weeks course opens June 23rd. 





Aline MacMahon, Alexander 
Kirkland and Cissie Loftus in a 
scene from ‘‘The Royal Family”’ 
produced at the Berkshire Play- 
house, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Rollo Peters 
Margaret Mower 
Pedro de Cordoba 


Cissie Loftus 

Alexander Kirkland 

Aline MacMahon 

Donald Meek Margaret Love 

Margaret Anglin Hagh Backler 
James Cagney 


Apply to 
Miss Gertrude Lee, 105 W. 14th St., New York 
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STUDIO OF THE DANCE ARTS 


at the American Laboratory Theatre 
224 East 54th Street, New York 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
CLASS WORK 


For information apply to 


Ceorge Birse, Mgr., 222 E. 54th St. 
Plaza 8877 


or PAULINE Denny, Sec.-Acc., 


518 Madison Ave. Wickersham 8114 




















SIX WEEKS COURSES— 


Beginning June 16 
LENNOX ROBINSON 
Irish Playwright and Director of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin 
The Making of a Play 
The Irish Theatre 
By WILLIAM ANGUS 
Acting 
Ibsen and His Influence 
and 
By H. G. MERRIAM, Editor of 
The Frontier 

Verse Writing 
Story Writing 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
Missoula, Mont. 
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BACK NUMBERS 


THEATRE Arts will pay 
the following prices for the 
numbers listed below: 


Vol. I, No. 2—$5.00 
Vol. I, No. 3— 7.00 
Vol. III, No. 4— 7.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 

















adornment. 


and documents included 


119 West 57th 














COSTUME LIBRARY FOR SALE 


This unique collection comprises 1200 volumes on costume and 
, An extraordinary documentation covering prac- 
tically every period and all countries from XVI century to 
1930. Over 1000 original water colors and hundreds of plates 
(gratis). 
Library must be sold intact and is subject to prior sale. 


Completely catalogued. 


Address inquiries to 


C. L. S. c/o Theatre Arts Monthly 


Street, 


New York City 














DRAMA AT Y, PRICE 


New Books in Perfect Condition 


Civic Repertory Plays ($3.50) $1.75; 
Moscow Art Plays ($3.00) $1.25; 
Science of Playwriting, Malevinsky 
($5.00) $2.00; following $1 each: 
Kemp, Boccaccio’s untold Tale; Kai- 
ser, Phantom Lover; Same, Morn 
to Midnight; Porgy; Roger Bloomer; 
Wedekind, Pandora’s Box; Andre- 
yev, Katerina; Symons, Cesare Bor- 
gia; Barry, White Wings, Catalog 
T, on request. 


FAUST BOOKSERVICE DEPT. T. 


61 East 8th St. New York City 
Stuyvesant 0995 
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Marc 


CONNELLY, AUTHOR AND DIRECTOR 





> The Green Pastures 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Theatre Pigalle—Stokowski 
As Director—The New 
Camargo Society 


N international magazine of the 
theatre must move quickly 
through the press if its news is 

to keep pace with the adventures of the 
Théatre Pigalle in Paris. So short a 
time ago Gaston Baty was acclaimed as 
the new director of this most modern, 
best equipped, most extravagant of play- 
houses. Two productions and Baty has 
resigned. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion as to whether the swift de- 
cision was his own or not, whether he 
found himself out of place in the midst 
of all this theatric grandeur and out of 
sympathy with the owners of the theatre, 
or whether his long experience in the tiny 
“théatres d’avant-garde” had left him 
temperamentally or mechanically unpre- 
pared to handle so considerable a pro- 
ject, or perhaps without the kind of 
plays such a theatre required. Maurice 
du Gard in Les Nouvelles Litteraires 
says of all this: “Do you think it could 
possibly be pleasant to direct a theatre 
which was nothing to you while it was 
being built? On a scale of magnificence 
which is strange to your All Paris is 
talking about the changes in the direc- 
tion of the Théatre Pigalle. Baty, like 
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Ani- 
mated cartoon by Max Fleischer. 


A leading actor in La Paloma. 


The Grafton Theatre, London’s new- 
est experimental playhouse, will open 
in May under the direction of Judith 
Wogan with Velona Pilcher’s play 
T he Searcher, which has aroused more 
than considerable comment and inter- 
est since its publication a year ago by 
Heinemann of London and Double- 
day, Doran of New York. 
e 


Roar China! a Russian play by S. 
Tretiakow which deals with the treat- 
ment modern China has received at 
the hands of the imperialistic nations 
who have holdings in her territory, is 
scheduled for next season’s produc- 
tion in New York by the Theatre 
Guild. The play has already been 
successfully produced by Meierhold 
in Moscow and by Alexis Granowsky 
in Berlin. The Russian performance 
was reviewed by Velona Pilcher in 
the April, 1927, issue of Theatre Arts. 








: 
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THEATRE 


Plans for the first National Long 
Play Tournament and Theatre Arts 
Monthly cup match (to be held at the 
Waldorf Theatre in New York City, 
May 12 to May 17) are now practi- 
cally completed. Of the entire group 
of plays submitted, five have been 
selected for production. The produc- 
ing groups include three from the East 
and two from the Middle West. The 
Guild Players of the University 
Settlement, Manhattan, are to present 
The Wooden Idol by Leonard 
White; the Thalian Masquers of the 
Bronx, Kith and Kin by Dr. Wallace 
Manheimer; the Lake Forest Players 
of Lake Forest, Illinois, Flying Blind 
by Mary Aldis; the Little Theatre of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, The 
Twelfth Disciple by Mary Parmly- 
kous Sachs; and the Morningside 
Players, Manhattan, will appear in a 
play not yet titled by Marjorie Bar- 
tholomew Paradis. Walter Hartwig, 
general manager of National Play 
tournaments, has announced that the 
annual one-act play tournament and 
Belasco cup match, which is held in the 
preceding week, will include contest- 
ing groups from Buffalo, Albany, St. 
Louis, Chicago, North Carolina, and 
Providence as well as many from 
nearer New York. 


The yearly dance congresses in Ger- 
many have been successful in attrac- 
ting the world’s attention. The third 
conference will be held at Munich 
from June 19th to 24th. 


Lovers of the work of Jane Austen 
eagerly await the production of a new 
play founded on Northanger Abbey 
scheduled by one of England’s pro- 
gressive Tributary Theatre groups 
resident in the Austen country, The 
Bath Citizen Players. 
* 


The presidents of the authors’ soci- 
eties of Germany, Italy, England and 
France met recently in Paris to make 
preparations for the next Interna- 
tional Congress of Dramatic Authors 
which is to be held in Budapest. 


ARTS MONTHLY 


Antoine, has met with disfavor and is not 
to have a chance to try his luck again. 
One after the other, Dullin, Jouvet and 
René Rocher have been invited to accept 
the direction of the Pigalle but are not 
disposed to do so. One knows them well 
enough to know that they would not 
abandon the theatres and the companies 
they have created.” 

Nor is France the only country, nor 
so much wealth the only cause of trial 
in theatre direction. The Burgtheater 
in Vienna, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished of Europe’s repertory 
theatres, has been the seat of disturbance 
for several years. ‘The cause of the 
trouble here seems to be the political 
appointment of the director. And it 
does not seem to be ended now that 
Anton Wildgans, a highly regarded 
Austrian poet, has been appointed to the 
directorship by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts. Wildgans was director of this 
theatre once before and not entirely suc- 
cessful. There seems to be a feeling that 
his appointment is made rather to pro- 
tect a poet from poverty than to secure 
the best director for the theatre. And 
he does not seem to have fallen into the 
easiest of places, according to a local 
critic, who reports that Werner Kraus 
has cancelled his guest visit to the thea- 
tre, that Paul Hartmann is dissatisfied, 
that Director Brahm has asked for his 
release, that Bettak is staying in Berlin. 


ACH Spring the dramatic produc- 
tion made by the League of Com- 
posers and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
places a more imposing seal on the ex- 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


perimental season in the theatre. This 
year, on April 22nd, the performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House will in- 
clude two American dramatic premieres 
—Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, 
long familiar to concert audiences, and 
Arnold Schénberg’s opera, Die Gliick- 
liche Hand. Leopold Stokowski ap- 





Martha Graham, a Caricature, by Aline Fruhauf. 


pears in the double role of orchestral 
conductor and directing spirit of the en- 
tire production, and gives the theatre an 
opportunity to see how much it has to 
learn from the methods of music, from 
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International theatre amity was 
further promoted recently by the 
famous English actress, Sybil Thorn- 
dyke, who (with an English company) 
performed Racine’s Phédre in French 
at the Arts Theatre in Paris. 


Where, except in Soviet Russia, 
would a travelling theatre exhibit be 
organized which would _ contain 
models of stages from the Greek 
through the Shakespearean to the 
Meyerhold theatre, various systems of 
staging and stage lighting, costumes, 
properties and even the equipment for 
sound effects. 
& 


The figure of Napoleon becomes ti- 
tanic again—this time on the German 
stage where three plays of which the 
Corsican is protagonist are scheduled 
for this season: Napoleon Greift Ein 
by Walter Hasenclever, St. Helena 
by Heinz Steguweit, and Napoleon 
by Wilhelm Speyer. Biography seems 
to be particularly popular in Germany 
this year. Max Brod’s Lord Byron 
kommt aus der Mode has been re- 
ceived with special critical attention. 
A play about Edward II of England 
by Lion Feuchtwanger and Bert 
Brecht is contemplated. 


* 
Whitford Kane will celebrate his 


thirtieth anniversary on the stage by 
producing, as actor-manager under his 
own banner, Loggerheads by Ralph 
Cullinan, at the Goodman Theatre in 
Chicago. This, he announces, is to be 
the first of a series of his productions 
which will avail themselves of that 
playhouse during the periods when the 
repertory company is resting. 
° 


Adding to the mounting evidence that 
the popular theatre is taking an in- 
creasingly important place in commu- 
nity life is the inauguration of The 
Little Theatre in the new County 
Center at White Plains with the 
Westchester County Little Theatre 
Tournament, in which many of the 
county organizations are competing. 
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It is announced that under the man- 
agement of Gilbert Miller, the two 
famous German theatrical stars, Fritzi 
Massary (who has been appearing in 
the German version of St. John 
Ervine’s The First Mrs. Fraser) and 
Max Pallenberg (who has been 
dubbed the “Chaplin of Europe”) 
will appear in New York in the fall 
for a five weeks engagement at the 
Empire Theatre. 
& 
B. J. One, a play about the battle of 
Jutland, which is expected to do for 
the British navy what Journey’s End 
did for the army, is now in production 
by Maurice Browne at his Globe 
Theatre in London. Like its prede- 
cessor it has an all-male cast. 
e 


An interesting example of how drama 
overflows into the life of the world is 
found in the announcement that a 
Music and Dramatic Festival will be 
attendant upon the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the 
Confessio Augustana at Augsburg, 
Bavaria, this summer. On June 22 
a historical procession and pageant 
will take place in which many high 
church dignitaries and officials will 
participate. Other dramatic events 
of the celebration will include several 
performances of Wagner’s Parsifal 
and a performance of Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s Florian Geyer. An Ec- 
clesiastical Festival Play entitled The 
Confession of 1530 will be given 
daily. 6 
Maurice Browne’s long awaited pro- 
duction of Othello with Paul Robeson 
in the title role is expected to be 
ready for its London production by 
the middle of May. A distinguished 
cast has been announced which in- 
cludes Peggy Ashcroft, recently suc- 
cessful in the London production of 
Jew Siiss, as Desdemona; Sybil 
Thorndike, as Emilia, and no less a 
person than the producer himself as 
Iago. Mr. Browne has entrusted the 
designing of scenery and costumes to 
two of England’s prominent painters, 
James Pryde and George Sheringham. 


thythms and synthesis, and especially 
from coordination. Cooperating with 
Stokowski are Leonide Massine as cho- 
reographer of the Sacre, designed 
by Nicholas Roerich; and Rouben 
Mamoulian as director of the Schonberg 
opera, designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones. Martha Graham is the soloist of 
the Stravinsky ballet. Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman and Olin Howland 
are the mimes, and Ivan Ivantzoff the 
baritone soloist in the Schonberg opera. 


HE formation in London of the 

Camargo Society, an organization 
devoted to the production of ballet in 
England, is one of the significant events 
of the contemporary renaissance of the 
dance. The society plans four programs 
a year, beginning in October, each to 
be given twice, first on a Sunday night 
and again on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. It is suggested that each pro- 
gram contain one modern ballet, such as 
Constant Lambert’s Pomona or William 
Walton’s Facade, one revival of a classi- 
cal ballet and one short divertissement. 
A committee has been formed consisting 
of distinguished artists and patrons of 
the arts: Lydia Lopokova, Phyllis 
Bedells, Ninette de Valois, Penelope 
Spencer, Grace Cone, Edwin Evans, 
Arnold Haskell, Alfred Tysser, P. J. S. 
Richardson, Anton Dolin, Stephen 
Thomas and Tamara Karsavina. The 
committee has been promised the active 
support of leading dancers, composers, 
conductors, and painters. The Secretary 
to the Society is Mr. Montague-Nathan, 
57 Hornton Street, London W. 8. 
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One of the unique productions of the French season was 
that of Frederick Bruckner’s Les Criminels (in translation 
from the German) at the Théatre des Arts, Paris, under 
the direction of Georges Pitoeff. The lower picture shows 
Ludmilla Pitoeff as Ernestine Puschek and Georges Pitoeft 
as Tunichtgut. (From the Deutsches Theatre magazine. ) 











Two scenes from the Theatre Guild’s interesting revival of 
Turgenev’s 4 Month in the Country. In the upper picture 
are Elliot Cabot, Alla Nazimova, Eunice Stoddard and 
Alexander Kirkland; the lower shows Madam Nazimova 
and Mr. Cabot. The sets, executed by Raymond Sovey, are 
replicas of those by Dobuzinsky for the Moscow Art Thea- 
(Photographs by Vandamm) 


tre production. 


























THE BLACK MIRACLE 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


and events, the speed, the vocal tone, rest all fundamentally 
and essentially on a base of music’—Stark Young set that 
down some years ago in his essay on the Art of Directing, aware 
certainly that one searches a long time for a play to which this pure 
theatre ideal applies recognizably. But into the last months of 
a season which at its best had done the old things well, Marc 
Connelly’s The Green Pastures brought, besides the glow of a 
quiet beauty and a self-sustaining form, something closely akin to 
the melodic and harmonious lines of fine musical composition. 
Its source material, Roark Bradford’s Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun, balanced on the edge of the theatre, awaiting the imagina- 
tive transcription that Mr. Connelly—as playwright and director— 
has brought to it. The Bradford sketches were instinct with the 
poetry and feeling of the Negro, his old yearning and child-like 
intimacy with and love for a personal God. What Mr. Connelly 
grasped with dramatic and creative intuition was that here was 
material which in the theatre, and by the theatre’s essential 
mediums, was to be enlarged into an all-enveloping emotional 
experience. Through his skilful selection and arrangement, his 
reach below the surface of the situations and events of the stories, 
he has made The Green Pastures express the relationship, in simple 
terms, of anyone and his God. As folk fantasy, the play is a vis- 
ualization in eighteen scenes of the Negro of the Deep South: of 
his rich, humble conception of heaven as a site of eternal fish-frys, 
of the Lord as a beneficent old gentleman, kindly but firm, who 
deals with his children directly. From its prologue the play makes 
its own version of Old Testament events—the dawn of man in the 
Garden of Eden; the Lord in his heavenly office—a tired ruler to 
whom “being God is no bed of roses’; the Lord in conference with 
Noah over the flood; Moses and his brother at the court of the 
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Pharaoh; Moses halting at the Jordan as the Children of Israel 
go on to conquer Jericho; Babylon’s sin seen as a Harlem night 
club; the final divination of the Christ. . . . 

Neither this conception nor the actual writing of it is imaginative 
work of the very first order. The Green Pastures, while it is often 
finely creative, is still chiefly a derivation, and late in its course it 
falls away from its own expression to a form of objective comment. 
But Mr. Connelly’s direction puts the theatre as a medium to uses 
seldom approached in Broadway practice. It is theatrically im- 
portant that the play has the essential quality of the spirituals which 
are its tonal background and its recurrent motif; that it has primal 
rhythms, sonorous and indicated, and a pulse that is close to the 
edge of song. Mr. Connelly has achieved a complete simplicity 
in the arrangement and movement of the large cast of Negro play- 
ers—sometimes there are scores upon the stage, and then you see, 
or rather feel, the lights and shadows of changing emphasis played 
across a group performance. The scenes vary in tone, in speed and 
in length, each held to its importance as part of an episodic 
sequence. The chorus chants, in unison or antiphonally, and new 
and deeper emotions and meanings well up suddenly as they do in 
spirituals. There are no crowds, no confusion; and details—even 
small, unextravagant humors—are subjected to the thread of a 
simple narrative that Robert Edmond Jones has dramatized for 
the eye in lucid, fanciful lines. And through the pageantry, the 
Lord, in the person of Richard B. Harrison, moves with a lonely 
benignity that Mr. Harrison has captured by one does not know 
what deep, natural sincerity divorced from artifice. He has never 
acted before. 

Whether Bernard Shaw’s The Apple Cart belongs essentially in 
the theatre seems less important now than the commentary it affords 
on the changed relationship between one playwright and his public. 
The change has been coming slowly, inevitably, and the relation- 
ship, you feel, is final. The race is over, the old Shavian race in 
which he was forever turning around to surprise you suddenly, 
brightly, always provocatively. Now the surprises are less frequent, 
the prophet is taken for granted, he is reckoned to be at the end of 
his career for the rather triumphant reason that he has lectured 
long and successfully. To say that he has “lectured” is, of course, 
to suggest an austerity that never existed in the quick warmth of 
his passionate morality, or even in the early plays that had sheer 
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The principal roles in Arnold Schoén- 
berg’s opera, Die Gliickliche Hand, to 
be produced by the League of Compos- 
ers and the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the Metropolitan April 22nd, are taken 
by Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 
man (shown together) and Olin How- 
land as the mimes; and Ivan Ivantzoff, 
baritone soloist, who plays The Man. 
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The twenty-six-year-old director of Harlem, Subway 
Express, and The Last Mile, has recently been ap- 
pointed to the position of Associate Producer of the 
Frohman Enterprises. (Photograph by Bruehl) 
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castigation for their weapons. If the theatre, to him, has not been 
an end, it has been a means excellently adapted in his own always 
interesting terms. So here, in The Apple Cart, who should be sur- 
prised that he talks mellowly and discursively, though he does not 
write dramatically, of monarchy and democracy? The time is the 
future, and King Magnus of England faces an unruly cabinet bent 
upon keeping him a traditional figurehead. In dialogue that is 
really an exchange of monologues, the advantages of a beneficent 
monarchy are restated by King Magnus Shaw—who triumphs, of 
course. For Magnus, having frightened his foes by threatening to 
abdicate and lead his own party to a certain triumph, will retain his 
position as the friend of his people and their defender against the 
irresponsibilities of popular government. The offer of the United 
States to rejoin the British Empire is flatly declined; “this little 
emerald set in a silver sea” will continue forever in a state of 
Shavian sagacity. 

It is fine talk in which, despite a real eloquence that amounts to 
special pleading, there is no problem of sincerity. If Shaw had 
been on the other side of the case? He has been on both sides of 
many cases, usually with a finality that was fortunately not final at 
all. He sets up opposition and sweeps it down with an ease that 
belies any suggestion of debate, but with the mischief that seasons 
good talk and a point of view—the mischief which, having been so 
often deceptive, is now regarded with an inordinate and amusing 
suspicion. As The Apple Cart succeeds in being interesting as a 
false debate, it follows that it is difficult of performance. The 
players, all save Magnus, must listen well, and they do. The 
Theatre Guild company, under Philip Moeller’s direction, gives an 
illusion of movement to sequences that are audibly alive but visually 
static. First-rate character work by Helen Westley, Ernest Cossart 
and Eva Leonard-Boyne flavors the discourse, and Violet Kemble 
Cooper, as the king’s platonic mistress, sustains an interlude of 
farce. But because Magnus is Shaw he is everything, and the role, 
as Tom Powers plays it, is a long, charming address, brilliantly 
executed in variety and edged with a persuasive informality. He 
can never deceive you into thinking that The Apple Cart is a play. 
No one, finding Shaw in so talkative a mood, could do that. But 
it remains an excellent show. 

To Turgenev’s 4 Month in the Country, another troupe of Guild 
actors, under Rouben Mamoulian’s direction, brings the flow of 
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ensemble acting effectively orchestrated, spaciously framed in 
Raymond Sovey’s brilliant, old regime settings. ‘They bring, also, 
the first Turgenev play to be performed in this country in English; 
a play which, arriving so long after Tchekov’s popularity has been 
established here, is yet curiously prophetic. Like the Tchekov 
plays which Turgenev’s preceded by half a century and unquestion- 
ably influenced, 4 Month in the Country has an apparent form- 
lessness, a veiled and moody quiescence. It is less searching, less 
subtle and moving than any of the Tchekov masterpieces; and, 
unlike them, it would hardly be endurable were it to be badly 
played. There is in it no passionate necessity for a statement of 
human futility and despair. The stature of its characters does not 
change palpably under the stress of emotion, and its interludes 
are without the compact and telling strokes that make a Tchekov 
play close knit for all its seeming languor. But this is to judge 
competence by genius. A Month in the Country does not waste its 
time. Its leisure is devoted to the creation of an old, rich pro- 
vincial atmosphere, and its tragi-comedy—as far as it goes—is 
etched with certainty. One must admit that the certainty does not 
go far, that Turgenev is excessively gingerly with a theme that 
asked for sharper treatment even in his time, and is a little mouldy 
now without it. Natalia, beautiful and mature, loves the tutor 
Aleksei, who loves her ward Viera but is quickly susceptible to the 
former when he is awakened to her. The play wanders through its 
pattern of mild hysteria and passiveness to a final frustration, pas- 
sively encountered—Aleksei will return to Moscow, and the entire 
matter will go on from there as best it may. . . . Finally, the struc- 
ture, as Turgenev shaped it, is only half a play; but a half good 
play can be immeasurably enlivened, even if it cannot be made 
important, by the playing that goes into it. To see Nazimova is to 
know how creative an actress so endowed can be in a mediocre 
role, and how important are subtle silences and fluent gesture to the 
fragility and weakness that are the character of Natalia. And 
in keeping the movement of the play in a state of placidity, 
Mr. Mamoulian turned from what might have been mere excited 
absurdity to give full room to the development of the character 
portraits Dudley Digges, Henry Travers and Douglas Dumbrille 
have provided. The portraits, like the best moments of the play, 
exist for their own sake. When they are fitted as well and har- 
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moniously into a gallery as they have been here, the result is 
justifiable in the theatre whether or not it is dramatic. 

Out of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, there comes from England, 
Norman Mac Owan’s The Infinite Shoeblack, heavy with the un- 
translated dourness of its source. Stated in terms that are as stark 
and rigorous as Carlyle himself could have made them, it is 
inevitably a cold and finally frustrated attempt at the Carlylian 
theme of the spirit in triumphant combat with all that is worldly. 
Witness, that on one side is a young Scotchman, bred in Calvinism; 
and that on the other is a girl who, having abandoned her own very 
different life to come to him on his own terms, at her death leaves 
him with the illusion of having brought a soul to safety by way of 
sacrifice. It is an old battle and a brave one, and one does not 
quarrel with Mr. Mac Owan over a subject that belongs to so much 
essential art. But he has not evolved it by the materials of the 
theatre. Its occasional irony is not the reaction of people confront- 
ing life and death, but the grim wit of Carlyle’s own Dr. Teufels- 
dréckh; and largely its Andrew and Mary, reciting to each other 
the dogma of transcendentalism, are the ghosts of an essay in 
abstraction. That the character of Andrew has, despite the pressure 
of untheatric treatment, a measure of self-assertion, lies in the sus- 
tained strength of Leslie Banks’ performance. It is hard-hitting, 
it gives you the sense—as does a Carlyle essay—of being shouted 
at loudly and continually, but it does move forward clearly and 
with a certain impressive force of its own. ‘To the opposite role 
Miss Helen Menken brings the mannerisms of unresourceful act- 
ing, unimaginative in device, always a step behind the first guess of 
an audience. The final scene, in which the character impersonated 
by Miss Menken dies at some length to the sound of her own 
voice, contains, I think, more obvious stage business than any single 
play or reputable actress has afforded this season. You could be 
startled only when what she had to convey was not indicated by 
the most glaring traditional means. 

The clipped, brisk speech of Mrs. Fiske has no better vehicle 
than The Rivals, in which New York saw her for the first time 
this month, although she marched triumphantly over the land with 
it some seasons ago. And more than ever, Mrs. Fiske’s faculty 
for dominating an entire performance as well as her own role 
proved a happy gift to a comedy whose style is, after all, only what 
its players collectively make it. An off-key moment, a slackening 
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of tempo, and the “brilliance” of Sheridan is as likely as not to 
become suddenly a tattered, uncertain piece of artificiality, a patch- 
work of phrases. But with a steady precision—the articulate, im- 
perious formality of Mrs. Fiske—it is buoyant theatre that divides 
its honors evenly between Mrs. Malaprop and that Bob Acres, 
whom Joseph Jefferson affectionately deemed “an attractive fellow 
to contemplate.” Mrs. Fiske’s version, well edited for a general 
performance, found the comedienne giving lessons, as usual, to the 
younger generation in the whirling pace at which such comedy 
should be flung out. Indeed, it furnished an evening of generally 
instructive glory, since James T. Powers’ Bob Acres had an 
extravagance and an unafraid robustness that one sees too infre- 
quently in our quiet playhouses. His rustic comedy came over the 
footlights to assail you directly. His Bob Acres grimaced with a 
wide mouth and fell upon the floor, between a chair and a table, 
calling for his mother. His laugh whistled in his throat and he 
shook palpably—he would have made you see it from the last 
row of any theatre—as he contemplated the duel that would surely 
take him into the next world. How else? And so the comedy 
was, not unnaturally, at its best when these veterans played against 
each other or someone else who responded by carrying the pace 
for its fastest values. Mrs. Fiske with Rollo Peters, as Jack 
Absolute, in the letter scene; Mr. Powers with George Tawde, in 
the fine rustic character of the servant Fag. 

Those We Love, which served at least to bring George Abbott 
back from the cinema to the theatre, as director and collaborator 
with S. K. Lauren, is typical of the baffling half-way plays of 
which Broadway sees perhaps a dozen each season. A well directed, 
well acted play, moderately well written, which says nothing new 
on an old subject but one that is dear to the stage. Shall a husband 
and wife separate, Mr. Abbott and Mr. Lauren inquire with some 
gentility, or shall they overlook infidelity and remain together for 
the sake of their son? Does infidelity, as a matter of fact, really 
matter? Infidelity always matters in the theatre, to the extent of 
providing three acts set on Long Island or in the nearest con- 
venient place, which in this instance is Westchester. It is the dis- 
cussion which was held, with real point and feeling, in Philip 
Barry’s Paris Bound, and with compassion and skill in Vincent 
Lawrence’s Among the Married. Mr. Abbott and Mr. Lauren pro- 
ceed by the same easy dialogic stages. There is a deal of bright, 
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glimmering talk, there are moments of taut seriousness, and out of 
them comes a certain detachment preserved in quiet, effective act- 
ing. You may expect the wife, as played now by Armina Marshall, 
to display a courage and fortitude that are moving and admirable; 
the husband to be guilty, but likable; the child to be a disarming 
explanation for the reconciliation of his parents. Those We Love 
is faithful to the pattern; it follows it, moreover, with unusual econ- 
omy and smoothness, and arrives at precisely nothing. It is the 


technically competent theatre, without error or comment. . . . For 
the rest, it has been the customary pot-pourri of the good, bad and 
indifferent, with a touch of emphasis upon the latter. . . . Leo 


Bulgakov’s revival of The Sea Gull, with almost the same cast that 
played it experimentally last Spring, was again finely sensitive as 
it was in the earlier production. . . . Alice Brady, whose inter- 
rupted season with the Guild brought no successful results to either, 
continues her record of bad vehicles. Love, Honor and Betray, 
adapted from the French of Andre Paul Antoine, is a labored sex 
satire, spotted with epigrams. ... The Royal Virgin, pieced to- 
gether by Harry Wagstaff Gribble from three eighteenth century 
plays dealing with Queen Elizabeth and Essex, was heavily mounted 
and mustily romantic. . . . The year’s at the Spring! 


>) 





“Come on, old man.” The Lord, in 
The Green Pastures, takes Moses to a 
land “a million times nicer dan de 
land of Canaan.” (Drawing by T. Egri) 
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THE IRISH SCENE 
Dublin Plays and Playhouses 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


Our boat from Liverpool missed 
the mouth of the Liffey and an- 
chored for some hours in a fog off 
the Irish shore, exchanging moans 
with unseen steamers in a like pre- 
dicament, until towards noon a 
gleam of late winter sunlight 
showed the way between a pair of 
lighthouses into the river channel. 
An Englishman may surely be for- 
given for supposing such a naviga- 
tion of the Celtic mist to be a daily 
adventure of the Liverpool packet; 
The Signet of the Abbey Theatre and he is duly forgiven, but with 
a smile of tolerance for his credulity. The mist in fact is rare; the 
curtain of the Irish scene is not so dramatic. 

Nevertheless, after the slow procession of the wharves, it is sur- 
prising to step off the gangway and through the brand-new Cus- 
toms hall with its polite officials into a roadway confused and vo- 
ciferous with owners of cars and sidecars, touts and porters and 
plain citizens with hands in pockets who regard the scene inertly, 
fulfilling their own destiny which is to support the nearest con- 
venient wall. At the sidecars the Englishman scarcely dares to 
look, knowing them to be the “jaunting-cars” of English parlance 
and perhaps fearing lest they vanish into the limbo of romance 
before his eyes. But he is cheered by the legend “This is Jim 
Mallon’s saloon—Step right in” which adorns the first barber’s 
shop encountered on the quay; and feeling that the Irish are after 
all what the English have always supposed them to be, he turns the 
corner of the by-street where stands the renowned Abbey Theatre. 
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This playhouse, as all the world knows, has been the home of the 
Irish National Theatre Society for close upon a generation. Its 
fame is due entirely to the plays it has produced; and they in turn 
are famous for no irrelevant intellectual reasons, but only for their 
character as works of art. The Abbey never had any commercial 
axe to grind, but neither had it any gospel to preach or any mis- 
sion to enlighten anybody; and therefore it holds a unique rank 
among disinterested playhouses. If he were not rightly afraid of 
being regarded as a foreign sentimentalist, the Englishman might 
take off his hat at first sight of this modest and rather shabby 
building. 

On the day of his arrival it announced in its playbill The 
Countess Cathleen, by W. B. Yeats, which was the earliest work to 
be produced by the Irish National Theatre Society, in 1899, in a 
Dublin concert-hall. There is nothing so remarkable in a play 
surviving for thirty-one years; for that matter Arms and the Man 
was first performed in the same year, and is still full of life; but 
it is strange none the less that Yeats’s poetic play, so remote and 
other-worldly, so steeped in the Celtic literary convention, should 
have been forerunner to the dialect plays that have made the 
Abbey’s imaginative fortune. Together with The Countess Cath- 
leen is performed Sean O’Casey’s The Shadow of a Gunman, pe- 
riod 1920, which already is by way of becoming in its different 
vein a classic of the theatre: and in between them in point of time 
were written The Playboy of the Western World and Deirdre and 
Lady Gregory’s farces and Yeats’s later poetic plays and a great 
deal of lively and sensitive drama of cottage life, utterly unlike 
the comic dialect play of English tradition or the naturalistic Ger- 
man dialect play or the revolutionary Russian dialect play, or any 
other manifestations of folk-drama in the modern European theatre. 
One day the dramatic historian will discover a unity between the 
various kinds of proletarian and peasant drama produced in Europe 
during the first quarter of the twentieth century; but he will always 
find difficulty in “placing” the drama produced by the Abbey 
Theatre, so little does it resemble the rest and so oddly does its 
exuberant comedy seem to mock their serious purpose. 

The Shadow of a Gunman is by no means O’Casey’s best play, 
but if there be anything more ruthlessly honest on the modern stage 
I have yet to see it. The man is resolved at every cost to keep 
faith with himself and his people of the Dublin tenement; not one 
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smallest lie will he condescend to tell, not one insinuation will he 
permit that may weaken his purpose, which is neither critical nor 
political but purely dramatic. Here is a two-act tragedy that is 
greeted with an hour of laughter, and then with a sudden silence 
that is like a catch of the breath, a silence through which laughter 
still breaks unhushed and almost unnoticed in some parts of the 
house. Nothing has happened that was unexpected: O’Casey is 
too good a dramatist for that. Indeed nothing has happened that 
was not inevitable from the nature of these characters, who them- 
selves do not smile at all but whose every word is laughable in the 
theatre. As they stand in their semicircle on the stage, unhur- 
ried, reposeful, letting every speech quietly and naturally tell, one 
could well imagine them to be playing some classic of the cen- 
turies, Moliére or the like, instead of the work of a Dubliner un- 
known ten years ago. But afterwards one learns that this very per- 
formance was the first of a new production with new grouping, 
so that the effect of perfect ensemble must have been gained by the 
instinctive sense of harmony of these players. 


It was the same in the earliest days of The Playboy, which I 
remember seeing at its first performance in London, at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre, in the summer of 1907 or thereabouts. Then 
one marvelled at the playing of Fred O’Donovan, Maire O’Neill 
and Arthur Sinclair, as much as at the writing of Synge, who ap- 
peared on the stage at the end to face the booing as well as the 
applause of a vehement audience. Now the players are Arthur 
Shields and F. J. McCormick and Eileen Crowe, but the tradition 
remains unbroken and the integrity of performance is as rare and 
beautiful as ever. When new plays come to be performed, I do 
not know just how much direction these players need at the sensi- 
tive hands of Lennox Robinson; but they are certainly fortunate 
in each other. Under the old régime of the brothers Fay the 
Abbey learned to be independent of the English theatre for its act- 
ing material; and since that time the physical independence has 
gradually been transformed into a complete independence of imagi- 
nation and outlook, so that however professional the player who 
enters this theatre (and he is as professional as any player who 
ever stepped a stage) he no longer looks at life or art with the 
eyes of the larger theatrical world. Something of the spirit of the 
enclosed religious is born in him and lives in him thereafter. 

And as every good monk should be a good philosopher, so 
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these players of the Abbey are prepared to justify their calling. 
To me it seemed that each of them could give his own version of 
the theatre’s artistic history—his own account of the poetic drama’s 
weakness or the dialect drama’s strength, his own theory of the 
work of Sean O’Casey, or his own estimate of the many men of 
talent, like St. John Ervine or Padraic Colum, who began their 
dramatic careers on that historic stage. Seldom have I met so 
many good critics in actor’s shape. But when it came to the test 
of performance, as for instance in the comedy, Mountain Dew, by 
George Shields, a simple folk-play in which they were required to 
sink their personalities in types and caricatures, each of them went 
to work upon his part without a trace of critical feeling, and the 
rendering was as finished and convinced as though a masterpiece 
like the Playboy itself were in hand. Such a detachment and such 
an approach are in themselves remarkable, the more so because the 
company is small and its members are hardworked, with every 
temptation to fall into the routine of character-acting. 

But there are drawbacks as well as advantages in the present 
situation of the Abbey Theatre. Its fame, as I have said, is due 
to its output of drama alone; and for the sake of that drama it has 
been possible to forget obvious deficiencies in stage and scenic 
equipment and lighting and the theatrical accessories in general. 
It is said that these do not matter in a theatre that can produce a 
Playboy of the Western World, and that may be true for a certain 
period in dramatic history; but there comes a time when less and 
less original drama is available, or when that individual drama is 
less distinguished, whilst the interest in the theatre as a whole 
continues to grow unabated. Then it is that playwright and actor 
and director alike feel the need of elbow-room and new dimen- 
sions for their craft. Such a time has perhaps been reached in the 
development of the Abbey. Its young playwrights must be aware 
of the limitations of dialect drama, just as the young playwrights 
of London, if they are sensitive at all, are aware of the limitations 
of social or intellectual drama. As Lennox Robinson himself 
writes: “Synge had done so perfectly the non-realistic peasant play 
that no one dare follow him down that road.” Synge drove the 
playwright willy-nilly from the countryside into the towns. “Slowly, 
bit by bit, the whole life of Ireland was being used by its drama- 
tists, the plays spread from the cottage to the country town, from 
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the country town to the cities until even the Dublin slums had to 
deliver up their secrets to the genius of Mr. Sean O’Casey.” 

And what then? Regarded in this way the field is not limit- 
less; we are bound to think of Alexander with no more worlds to 
conquer. If we know whence the Irish National Theatre Society | 
has come, we are bound to wonder whither it is going. I missed 
unfortunately two recent plays, Ever Again by Lennox Robinson 
and Peter by Rutherford Mayne, that would have done something 
to supply the answer. But I have seen the work of the schools of 
acting and ballet that exist in this Abbey Theatre, which is the only 
State-subsidized theatre as yet in the English-speaking world; and 
I have sat among the faithful audience that has been gathered in 
half a century of achievement, and was faithful even in the days 
of bombs and ambushes and foreign and civil wars; and I believe 
that if the purely dramatic impulse is for the moment weakened 
by indecision, like the dramatic impulse in most other countries, 
the theatrical impulse is stronger than ever. When the National 
Theatre Society was given a stage, its drama began to be written. 
Within ten years of The Countess Cathleen came Synge with his 
masterpieces; and what reasonable historian can believe that they 
would have been written without a playhouse ready to receive 
them? When the Abbey Theatre is given space in which to breathe 
and think and act, when it is no longer obliged to think of itself 
exclusively as a diminutive peep-show of a County Mayo parlour 
or a Dublin slum, the new dramatists will soon be on its doorstep 
with the trophies of their fancy. 

O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie was lately rejected by the Abbey 
Theatre and produced by Charles B. Cochran in London. Without 
entering into the vexed question of whether the Abbey was right 
and Cochran wrong, or vice versa, I would say that the Abbey 
seems insufficiently equipped to produce such a piece, in spite of 
its admirable acting material. And without entering into the 
equally vexed question of whether O’Casey is right to give up liv- 
ing with his fellow-Dubliners and retire to the comparative ob- 
scurity of London, I would say that if he really means to make 
experiments in play-writing at all comparable with the experiment 
he made in the second act of that play, he must seek a large metro- 
politan theatre in which to make it. The Abbey, the fount and 
inspiration of much of the enduring modern drama, is inadequate 
to such adventures on any but the most modest scale. 
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Here then is an opportunity such as few patrons can ever have 
been offered in the history of theatrical art—the chance of rebuild- 
ing a theatre of proved accomplishment, and enlarging a dramatic 
scene of known vision and beauty. The National Theatre So- 
ciety, had it the resources, would seize the opportunity to-morrow; 
and without them it will advance as bravely to-day as in the 
past when it had no roof to call its own. 

Meanwhile Dublin, whether from experience of the Abbey or 
new-found importance as a European capital, has developed a 
strong theatrical consciousness. In a playhouse at least three 
times as large as that of its London namesake, the Dublin Gate 
Theatre presents nothing less than Goethe’s Faust, in the uneven 
version originally made for the Old Vic by Tristan and Graham 
Rawson. This ambitious production is directed by Hilton Ed- 
wards and designed by Michael Mac Liammoir; and some of the 
scenes, especially those of a religious or ritual character, are beau- 
tifully presented. However, the effect of the whole is too intense 
and humourless, when one remembers the lively words of the Vor- 
spiel auf dem Theater (which are missing from his version of 
the play). 

“Die Pfosten sind, die Bretter aufgeschlagen, 
Und jedermann erwartet sich ein Fest. 

Ste sitzen schon mit hohen Augenbraunen 
Gelassen da und méchten gern erstaunen.” 


Are those “hohen Augenbraunen” perhaps the originals of our 
highbrows to-day? At least there is no doubt of their eagerness to 
be astonished—or enraptured if may be. I was much astonished by 
the Dublin Gate Theatre’s production of Faust, and from time to 
time moved by a triumphant poetry that came through. Hilton 
Edwards himself was always an impressive Mephistopheles, the 
mounting was simple and striking, and in all but the dramatically 
impossible scenes (like the Brocken) an impression was given of a 
really large imaginative sweep with the slighest display of theatrical 
material. In later weeks of the Spring the Dublin Gate Theatre 
was to play Berkeley Square, and Padraic Colum’s Mogu, and dur- 
ing Holy Week Everyman. So that the Abbey, as creator of the 
Dublin theatrical audience, is already receiving a handsome compli- 
ment of rivalry from the new venture. 

Under the Abbey’s own roof is a third Irish playhouse, the little 
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Peacock Theatre seating just a hundred people. This is the stage 
of the New Players, who have used it to show the city a series of 
European dramas, always with a view to the development of new 
forms in the Irish drama itself. I happened upon a rather ordinary 
example of the foreign play in Allan Monkhouse’s First Blood, a 
Lancashire capital-and-labour drama bearing the date 1920 fatally 
stamped upon it. But the New Players did it uncommonly well, 
translating Lancashire into Irish and reproducing to the life all 
the conventions of earnest realism as understood by the Manchester 
school. 

One is left convinced that whatever may be the immediate future 
of Irish drama, Dublin is bound to become a theatre city of import- 
ance. Already with the Dail and the new Legations and Consulates 
it has the pervading consciousness of being a European capital. It 
wants to express itself, and in a way of its own. As far as theatrical 
dependence upon England is concerned, the “‘talkies’”’ have completed 
the work of independence that the Abbey long ago began. Only 
one theatre is now occupied by touring companies—which means 
that there is only one English playhouse reproducing London drama, 
as compared with the three little Irish houses producing original 
work. So far so good: but the picture is incomplete unless we add 
that all the audiences of the Dublin playhouses put together are 
but a handful beside the Dublin multitudes who wait for Rio Rita 
—-good Irishmen and Irishwomen who have never heard of Yeats 
or Synge, but seek the glamour of the theatre as best they may. 
That means that the main problem of the theatre here, as every- 
where else, is to give on the stage of living actors something that 
cannot be given by any kind of mechanized performance. It is not 
enough to rely on the livingness of the living actor alone; the theatre 
must have good writing, fine direction, bold design and dynamic 
movement all together. And so theatrically, as well as dramatically, 
the signs of inevitable change are written on the curtain. 
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Lennox Robinson, director of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, one of the most courageous 
and influential of experimental playhouses. 
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Most popular of all motion picture features are the 
amusing antics of the little figures in the animated 
cartoons. Here the intellectual and the rest of the 
world join on the common ground of a love for the 
ridiculous. No matter what the rest of the bill, the 
fantastic adventures of these black and white char- 
acters in their black and white world give place to 
none in pure entertainment value. The two pictures 
at the top of the page are from La Paloma, and 
those below from I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles, 
both cartoon songs illustrated by Max Fleischer. 



































These pictures from I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 
(above) and La Paloma (below) show moments 
from the further experiences of the cartoon charac- 
ters. The making of such motion pictures is very 
arduous work for the artist, demanding as it does, 
sixteen or more drawings for every foot of film. 
Those who find joy in the incongruous and whimsical 
journeys into the realm of imagination, however, 
create an unceasing demand for them. (All repro- 
ductions by courtesy of Paramount Famous Lasky) 
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F | A study of the Negro actor who gives one of the 
| finest performances of the year as “The Lord” in 
q The Green Pastures. (Courtesy of Opportunity) 




















CHINESE MUSIC 


By WINTHROP SARGEANT 


HAT music is the youngest of the arts is a quaint conceit that 
found acceptance among our immediate forbears. It was 
assumed that its history commenced somewhere in the six- 

teenth century among such primitives as Palestrina, and that only 
since that time had it developed the dignity of an art form. Indeed, 
the majority of present authorities start the bulkier side of their 
history books with Bach and Handel, and dismiss the more remote 
past with a few brief observations concerning those semi-civilized 
types of music that could claim the signal distinction of preceding 
and heralding our own. The sanction which academic usage be- 
stows upon this construction of music history would deceive one 
into believing that it actually holds water, if it were not that a 
little impartial investigation so easily demonstrates its one-sidedness. 

One of the principal derivations of this notion, perhaps, is to be 
found in the fact that the European notational system, in its mod- 
ern form, was evolved at a time roughly contemporary with Pales- 
trina, and that our knowledge of previous music is for the most 
part dependent upon records, the significance of which it is more 
difficult for us to understand. In some cases even, a past culture 
has left no notational records whatever, and we can only infer what 
its music might have been from the piecing together of evidence 
from other sources. But to assume that the absence of a system of 
notation argues the absence of a musical art, is a questionable pro- 
ceeding. We Westerners of the last few centuries, with our exag- 
gerated respect for the printed word, are only too prone to imagine 
that music and notes are synonymous terms. We forget that our 
notation is only a system of arbitrary mathematical symbols by 
means of which the initiate can reconstruct the musical ideas of a 
composer. It does not, in itself, constitute music. 

Another source that has contributed to the prejudice of our out- 
look is our persistence in regarding the history of music as a 
sequence of personalities. Half a century ago Buckle in his His- 
tory of Civilization declaimed against the practice of conceiving 
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the history of politics and economics from this standpoint, and it 
is high time that such a reform found acceptance among our music 
historians as well. The biographical type of music history has 
given rise to a great amount of snobbery and false hero-worship. 
Through its influence, we have almost unconsciously come to as- 
sume that great music and great personalities are inseparable terms; 
that one cannot exist without the other. This preconceived notion 
inevitably leads us to underestimate the importance of any musical 
culture but our own, inasmuch as ours is the only one in which it 
has ever been customary to regard the composer as being more 
important than his music. Many periods of great musical activity 
—such ‘as that of the Gregorian Chant, contemporary of the Gothic 
—have passed leaving virtually no record whatever of the thou- 
sands of anonymous workers who have contributed to their art. 
If we are to attain a rational aesthetic viewpoint, we must learn to 
regard the history of music as what it is: a flowing sequence of art 
forms, in which personalities, no matter how illustrious, are carried 
along in the general current of expression, influenced by, far more 
than influencing, its course. 

Living as we do in the immediate wake of a period of immense 
creative fertility, it is perhaps more difficult than it otherwise might 
be for us to preserve our critical balance toward music in general. 
There is a temptation to judge the entire span of music history, as 
well as the systems of alien races, by reference to the narrow aes- 
thetic standards customarily applied in the criticism of our own 
music. This temptation we must guard against. We cannot longer 
assume that Mendelssohnian thirds are the basis of the world’s 
musical structure, and that other races and periods were either 
the victims of misguidance, or that they had not yet developed suf- 
ficiently to appreciate the superiority of the one true system. If 
we are to evolve a sensible critical standard, we must proceed, to 
a certain extent, along methods of induction. We must regard 
without prejudice the products of not one, but many musical cul- 
tures. We must learn to estimate, not the importance of history 
in the light of our own culture, but the importance of our own 
culture in the light of history. 

Certainly there was no notion of Mendelssohnian harmony con- 
cerned when, a score of centuries or so B. C., the emperor Hoang-ti 
sent his minister of music, Ling-lwen, to the four corners of his empire 
to find a method of standardizing the pitch of the Chinese scale. 
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(From The Chinese Theatre by 4. E. Zucker) 
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Among recent art developments has been the increase of 
popular interest in the Chinese theatre. The picture shows 
a Viennese production of a famous Chinese play, The Chalk 
Circle. (Photograph by Willinger, Vienna) 
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Ling-lwen voyaged for many months into the remotest parts of the 
world seeking wherever he went a solution to this problem. One 
day, in the far west, he came upon a fertile valley—the valley of 
the river Hyai. This valley was of such beauty, it was said, that 
men who had entered it before, among them a certain King Mou, 
had become enchanted and lost themselves in its trackless groves 
never to return. The sage, undaunted, pressed on. In a secluded 
part of the valley he found a marvellous forest where bamboos grew, 
all of exactly the same thickness. He cut one of the stalks between 
two joints and blew across it. A sound issued from the tube like 
the voice of a human being, speaking softly and without passion— 
it was like the murmur of the river Hyai as it flowed on its east- 
ward course through the enchanted valley. Two phoenixes, a male 
and a female, appeared and perched themselves in the branches of 
a nearby tree. As the venerable Ling-lwen blew upon his pipe the 
first began to sing. He sang a song of six notes commencing on 
the note of the bamboo tube. As he finished, the second phoenix 
sang six more notes, different again from the first. The sage Ling- 
lwen listened, and as they sang he cut eleven other bamboo tubes, 
each of which reproduced one of the notes he heard. He then 
took leave of the beautiful valley of the river Hyai and returned 
to the court of the great emperor Hoang-ti with his discovery. The 
emperor was overjoyed to see his minister again. ‘The twelve 
bamboo tubes became the official notes of the Chinese musical 
system and were henceforth known as the /yu or “laws” of music. 

As to the truth of this legend, it is recounted by no less an 
authority than Li Po-wei the regent of Tsinn himself, in a book 
which dates from the third century before the Christian Era. At 
any rate the Chinese system has evidently been based from the 
remotest antiquity upon a division of the octave into twelve /yu. 
These /yu were arranged in a series somewhat analogous to, al- 
though in its practical application totally different from, our chro- 
matic scale. Each of the /yu had its symbolic name and was assigned 
to one of the twelve months of the year. Each had also its religious 
ritual and its political association. Certain /yu were suitable dur- 
ing sacrifices to the Sun and Moon. Certain others would cause 
the heavenly Spirits to descend; the emperor had his /yu, and so 
on. There was no melodic relation between the notes of this series 
—it was simply a system of pitches, each with its distinct functions. 

The method of establishing the /yu at invariable pitches was a 
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highly mathematical one—an eloquent testimony to the subtlety of 
the civilization which produced it. The Chinese have always 
shown a predilection in their music for the intervals of the fourth, 
fifth, and octave. At a very early date they made the discovery, 
well known to modern acoustics, that if two tubes of the same 
diameter are sounded by blowing across their open ends, and the 
lengths of the tubes are in the ratio 1 to 2, an octave will result, 
and that the fifth will be produced similarly by the ratio 2 to 3. 
The /yu were tuned in a series of fifths computed by this method, 
the result being what is commonly known as the Pythagorean 
scale. In 1596, after centuries of experimentation, the complex 
formula of equal temperament was discovered by Prince Tsai-yu, 
over a hundred years before its appearance in Europe. 

The scales upon which Chinese music has always been melod- 
ically based are essentially of a pentatonic character. The five 
tones which correspond roughly to the five black keys of our piano 
are arranged in the following manner: 

















The first degree is known as kung (the palace); the second is 
shang (deliberation) ; the third, chiao (a horn); the fourth, chi 
(manifestation) ; the fifth, yw (wings). The significance of the 
mythological names is obscure. To the Chinese they indicate the 
relative degrees of the scale in any transposition, fulfilling a similar 
function of our designations “tonic”, “dominant”, et cetera. The 
gaps of a minor third that occurs in this scale were filled in at a 
late date, possibly by the Mongols, making a scale of seven tones 
to the octave, but the added notes were only occasionally used. 

This scale could commence on any one of the twelve /yu as a 
tonic, thus having twelve possible transpositions. In addition to 
this, each transposition had five modes, as the scale could begin on 
any of its own five notes. The entire system thus contained, in all, 
sixty modes, each with its name and prescribed uses. Lyeou-hyu 
writing in the early part of the tenth century expresses himself as 
follows: “To sacrifice to the Heavens, hoang-chong (F) is taken 
as fundamental; for the altar of the Earth, /in-chong (C); for the 
temple of the Ancestors, tai-chou (D); for the ceremonies in the 
five districts, for the gatherings of felicitation, and for the banquets 
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at the Court, the fundamental shall be the /yu of the month.” 
Evidently transposition played a very important role in this music. 
The whole theoretical formation of their system—the importance 
placed upon the exact determination of the /yu, the political and 
religious significance of the different transpositions —-seems to indi- 
cate a highly developed sense of absolute pitch among the Chinese. 
Their system of transposition was in no way analogous, however, 
to our set of key relationships. Our conception of these things is 
purely harmonic. ‘To us the absolute pitch of a composition is not 
quite so important. Our idea of transposition is essentially rela- 
tive, and our key relationships are relationships between groups of 
harmonies, not primarily between different pitches. With the 
Chinese, on the other hand, harmony in our sense does not exist, 
and transposition among a set of established pitches constitutes a 
fundamental means to variety in their music. Even their wealth of 
modal possibilities is considered as being of secondary importance. 

The twelve /yu are expressive of the love of order and regulated 
symmetry which seems to be inherent in the Chinese spirit, and it 
is quite possible that the sensitiveness of their reaction to these 
slight pitch changes greatly surpasses our own, debauched as we are 
by centuries of harmonic redundance. 

In fact, to form the slightest conception of the meaning of this 
Music, it is necessary that we divest ourselves entirely of those har- 
monic habits of thought that for us have, through generations of 
training, become almost instinctive. Here is a musical art seem- 
ingly simpler than our own, yet resting upon a highly complex 
system of laws which are totally foreign to our musical conscious- 
ness. Melody and rhythm it has in common with ours, but the 
substructures upon which these are formed and from which they 
derive their subtler shades of significance are as unlike as the civil- 
izations which gave them birth. 

The musical art of China is, like the other aspects of its civil- 
ization, distinguished by an absence of that emotional volubility 
which seems to be characteristic of so much of our own. It is 
more severe, more restrained, and perhaps more subtle. Its single 
melodic line is conducive to a simplicity and reserve which in our 
music is practically unknown. The expression of passion is foreign 
to its nature. Its function is to pacify, to moderate the emotions 
rather than to excite them, to bring about that state of perfect 
balance and calm that seems to be so dear to the Oriental. Among the 
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thousands of books on music written by the Chinese, this aesthetic 
creed of reserved simplicity finds frequent enunciation. 

“The greatest music is always simple; the greatest laws are 
always moderate.” 

Yo-ki writes in the second century B. C.: “If music is in excess 
there is license; if the laws are in excess there is discontent.” 

Or again; “If music is pushed to extremes, there is sadness; if 
the laws are rough, there is inequality. A serious music without 
sadness, a perfect system of laws without inequality—these are 
accessible only to the most holy.” 

The extreme refinement of the Chinese artistic ideal is exempli- 
fied in this last quotation. It represents a taste of tremendous 
sophistication. Music, for it, must be serious but not sad; a hair 
line divides that which is beautiful from that which is merely 
vulgar. Excess of any sort is prohibited. Se-ma Ts’ien in his 
book of Historical Memoirs relates the story of an ancient emperor 
who caused the strings of a lute to be cut, because in listening to 
it he had experienced a too profound emotion. In the light of 
such exquisite powers of discernment, the prelude to Tristan might 
appear to be somewhat indecent. 

It was, no doubt, only natural that an art of such dignified purity 
should have been assiduously cultivated in aristocratic and intel- 
lectual circles. Music was the favorite art of emperors and princes. 
The professional musician in our sense was practically non-existent, 
and the most accomplished performers were to be found among the 
highest officials of the land. A thorough knowledge of music was, 
in fact, considered indispensable to one who expected to govern. 
The art of administration and the theory of music were inseparably 
connected. Yo-ki expresses himself again on this point: 

“The music of a well ordered reign is peaceable and conducive 
to happiness; such a government is harmonious. The music of a 
reign of disorder is spiteful and conducive to anger; such a govern- 
ment is seditious. ‘The music of a ruined kingdom is dismal and 
brings care; such a nation is mournful. The sounds and the notes 
express the condition of the government.” 

Ministers and philosophers were distinguished as musical theo- 
rists—Confucius himself was a musician. The old books say: ‘Those 
who understand sounds and do not understand notes are the animals. 
Those who understand notes and do not understand music are the 
ordinary men. Only the wise can understand music.” 
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It is said that Chinese music is at present in a decadent state. 
However that may be, it is obvious that it was once the expression 
of a highly civilized and aesthetically refined people. It is equally 
obvious that the importance of music in the lives of these people 
was enormous, that they devoted a large portion of their time culti- 
vating its technique, and that they derived from it a pleasure and 
a satisfaction that nothing else could give. One has only to consider 
the early Chinese painters, the pottery of the Han and the bronzes 
of the Chou dynasty to realize the exquisite feeling these people 
had for line and form. It is unthinkable that a nation of such 
subtle perceptions should not have possessed an equally significant 
musical art. And, in fact, the esteem in which music was held 
throughout Chinese history would seem to indicate that this was the 
case. Even at the present day something of its studied simplicity 
remains to charm the unprejudiced listener—not so much, however, 
in the Chinese theatres which are to be found in the large American 
and European cities, as in the hands of those few gifted amateurs 
which it is one’s privilege occasionally to meet. As performed by 
these amateurs it is possessed of a sophisticated naiveté and a 
linear purity which can prove delicious even to a Western ear. 

It is, of course, necessary that the Western listener rid himself 
of his racial musical bias, that he seek to meet this music on its 
own ground. Its system is totally foreign to our own, at least 
totally foreign to the music of Beethoven’s and Wagner’s day. He 
must not expect to experience soul-sundering transports of emotion, 
or to be roused to enthusiasm by blaring brass. He must rather let 
himself be quietly led along the paths of a very serene and very 
artificial garden, enjoying the gentle flow of tone as he would a 
delicate lacework. Those who assume that harmonic series of 
dominant tonic cadences constitute the only respectable means to 
musical expression are not even within gunshot of an understanding 
of this music. Neither are those whose musical ideals are con- 
nected with contrapuntal virtuosity. The technical complexity of 
Chinese music is not to be observed in the finished work. It is 
artfully hidden under a guise of reserved simplicity—a simplicity 
that the Westerner, judging by appearances, is only too apt to take 
for a sign of primitive incompetence. But the Westerner is greatly 
mistaken. This simplicity follows a conscious tradition that had 
produced centuries of living art when Europe was still floundering 
in a state of nomadic barbarism. 
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THEATRE LUCK 


By IVOR BROWN 


VERY artist must take his chance. Whenever he takes his 

wares to market he shares the hazards of paternity and offers 

hostages to fortune. There are good days and bad days, 
days when buyers abound and he finds himself the centre of a hungry 
throng, days, too, when what seems to be his best work meets only 
with common apathy, the taunting critic, and the sour look. But 
the seller of books and pictures has some hope of justice. The 
author may go to the wrong, the less competent publisher; even 
so his book appears, is on sale, is reviewed, and abides its destiny. 
It may be overlain in the dropsical list of the too-busy publisher, 
but it cannot vanish, playwise, after a couple of unpropitious per- 
formances. Other accidents can happen. It may be wrongly 
timed. Surely one of the finest English war-novels was A. P. 
Herbert’s The Secret Battle, but it appeared seven or eight years 
too soon. Then a gun-shy public bolted at the very sound of 
battle. Now the Legions storm the book-store counters and pens 
are most prosperous when turned to swords. None the less, the 
man who puts his thought and feeling between cloth covers has 
far greater hope of justice than the playwright. Time is often on 
the side of a book, rarely on the side of a play. Suppose the 
dramatist to have poured his darling emotions and his reassured 
concepts into the vessel of three acts, what surety has he that the 
acted word will be his written word after all? May not it be a 
destruction of all that he had dreamed, a travesty of all that he 
intended? 

It occurred to me the other day that I had just finished ten years 
of constant critical work in the London theatres; I suppose that 
during the period I must have seen fifteen hundred or two thousan¢ 
full-length plays. Of all my impressions gained in the service of 
that discipline the strongest is my sense of the hazard. Even more 
vivid in my memory than the triumphs are some of the lost battles, 
those endeavours especially which climbed to victory’s verge only 
to fall back in disaster. I have seen bad plays which by a fluke 
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of casting have succeeded; plays too, whose success seemed inexplic- 
able and impossible, have won their way through to public favour. 

But far more often, alas, have I been conscious of the reverse 
process. The play of fine conception has been broken by the blows 
of chance. It went to the wrong theatre or it got the wrong “star.” 
Authors cannot always, or even often, be choosers. They may 
write for levity and find the producer working for gravity. Their 
ideal actor is engaged and falls ill. So Mr. Blank, being at liberty 
and not above accepting with an ill grace the money offered, comes 
in, misconceives his part, quarrels with everybody, and finally has 
the company and the producer (not to mention the author) so 
much on edge that the first night brings not a performance at all 
but just a chaotic scramble or a slow and slovenly procession of 
false steps. Surely we have all endured that dreadful experience; 
to attend a play whose spirit and stature seemed Olympian in the 
text and to find its translation to three dimensions to be only a 
metamorphosis into the stickiest of clay. 

But, before we consider the accidents which may befall a play 
through mishaps in personnel, we must remember that the play is 
only performed in a certain place at a certain time, that its per- 
formance is costly, and that unless it wins favour quickly and holds 
it steadily, it must be withdrawn. Withdrawal will damage or 
destroy the chances of a run elsewhere or of becoming a good 
“road” proposition. It will thus detract from the author’s repute 
and prejudice the manager’s consideration of his next play. 

Accidents of transport or weather may ruin a play’s chances. 
London theatres, being mainly kept open during the summer, 
depend largely on cool weather. An “obstinate” success can resist 
a spell of scorching heat, but the pieces which are balanced on 
the edge between profit and loss will be toppled over on the wrong 
side if the sultry evenings make indoor sessions burdensome. Thus 
an author, whose play has been kept waiting owing to one mis- 
chance or another, may find it being rushed on just at the time 
when the average playgoer has determined that “it’s absurd to be 
indoors on a night like this.” Sometimes, of course, there are 
backers who take the long view and can afford to tide a play over 
a heat wave. The Matriarch, for instance, a dramatization of 
G. B. Stern’s fine novel of Jewish life, Tents of Israel, had a con- 
siderable success in London last year with Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in the leading part, but it is an open secret that it had to be 
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“nursed” hard through several torrid summer weeks. Having 
rich as well as enthusiastic support, the play ultimately ran on until 
the end of November and I hope it showed a good profit to its 
courageous supporters. But, if it had had less powerful support, 
it would have been as much a casualty of the climate as any victim 
of summer fever. That sort of mischance cannot befall a novel. 

A spell of fog or heavy snow in the winter deters suburban play- 
goers and may cut short the hopeful life of a young play, while 
another kind of peril lies in an epidemic of influenza, grippe, or 
some other pest. When every doctor is announcing, “Keep away 
from crowded places,” the effect on the theatres is bound to be 
serious. A play born just before the epidemic, with good prospects 
of survival, dies during the scare and the dramatist is dismissed 
as the author of a failure. 

A financial crash can have equally bad results; the London 
theatres depend largely on the support of the hotel-public, that is 
to say on visitors from the provinces and over-seas. The sale of 
the stalls is what matters most, and it is by the visitors, who are 
only in London for a few days and do not stop to count their 
minor expenses too closely, that the stalls are filled. If trade is 
bad, they stop at home and do not come to London except it be 
absolutely necessary. In that case the business man, instead of 
bringing his wife up from Manchester and buying two stalls for 
the play she wants to see, may come up alone; then probably he 
goes to a music-hall or sits and talks over his whiskey with another 
man. During recent years in England several plays have been cut 
short by transport strikes and hold-ups. Miles Malleson, for 
instance, had his piece Conflict just established as a big success 
when the General Strike of 1920 intervened and struck it a blow 
from which it never recovered. 

I have already mentioned “timing” with reference to war-novels. 
The same was true of war-plays. Had A. N. Monkhouse’s bril- 
liant war-play, The Conquering Hero, been produced five years 
later it would have run five times as long. It came before the 
hour, just as it was written long before sensitive reflection on the 
war had begun elsewhere. A queer piece of bad luck overtook 
an Air Force play, Tunnel Trench, by Hubert Griffith, one of the 
London critics. It was produced on a Sunday night four years 
ago for an experimental performance. It was the first completely 
“soldier” play and there was no woman in the cast. It was for 
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that reason shelved as uncommercial despite much high praise of 
its unforced power and quiet, unhysterical portraiture of boys kill- 
ing boys in a battle endlessly swaying round some holes in the mud. 
Then Journey’s End came along—itself an arrival with the strangest 
history of chance behind it—and its gigantic success made Tunnel 
Trench seem commercial after all. So Tunnel Trench was brought 
out of the book-cupboard. But Journey’s End, which caused it to 
be staged, also caused it by comparison to seem less:notable than 
it did at first. Such are the workings of theatre luck. 

But it is, of course, in the nature of the theatre and of the cast 
that authors suffer most from destiny. How many “small-theatre 
plays,” have died of the cold and the draught on “big-theatre 
stages.’ ‘The author could not help himself; his piece had to go 
whenever and wherever occasion offered. Then again in London 
there are theatres which are fashionable and uniformly successful. 
It is every dramatist’s desire to write for the Haymarket. Ashley 
Dukes had the best of good fortune when The Man With A Load 
of Mischief went to the Haymarket with Fay Compton and Leon 
Quartermaine in the cast, for they were both at the top of their 
form and prime favourites at the time. St. John Ervine’s comedy 
The First Mrs. Fraser has had a colossal success at the Haymarket. 
It is a most adroit piece of work; but he would be the first to 
admit that his luck was in. He had the best theatre in London for 
a good social comedy (there is said to be a convention among the 
“county” people that they always go to the Haymarket when they 
come to town), he had Marie Tempest, and he also had Henry 
Ainley who had just returned to the stage after an absence of two 
years during which his life was despaired of. Naturally there was 
a general desire to welcome “Harry” back, and the play gave him 
a fine opportunity to show his old mastery of craft. 

So might the list run on, of casting that has cured, and of casting 
that has killed, of delays that were fatal and of delays that were 
providential. Suppose Journey’s End had been written and pro- 
duced in 1922? Probably it would have flickered out. Instead it 
came on the top of the wave with A//] Quiet, Sergeant Grischa, 
A Farewell to Arms and the others. 

It may be argued that the dramatist’s luck evens out. Mr. 
Malleson had bad luck in London with Conflict but good fortune 
with The Fanatics, which was denounced as shocking and boomed 
as “daring” and so drew a public far beyond expectations. John 
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Van Druten had his comedy Chance Acquaintance given a London 
mis-production during his absence in America. It might have 
survived even then but the theatre was wanted for somebody else, 
so the play was not given a chance to “pick up” but had hurried 
notice to quit. On the other hand, the Censor, by first banning 
Young Woodley and then visiting a private performance at a club 
theatre and finally withdrawing his veto, gave to Mr. Van Druten’s 
beautiful study of growing pains the very best advertisement that 
could have been imagined. One can think of dramatists to whom 
fortune never comes. There is H. F. Rubinstein, for one, in 
England. Phillip Barry still awaits an English success. Paris 
Bound seemed to have every chance last spring in London; there 
was a good and fashionable cast under Mr. Cochran’s management, 
and there were the lovely settings by Robert Edmond Jones. Yet 
somehow it failed to please. So did The Road to Rome, a bril- 
liant American jest which went to a large and rather unlucky 
London theatre and soon perished of neglect despite enthusiastic 


! 


notices. 

There are countless ways in which theatre-luck can turn against 
an author. Perhaps his play is staged in a particularly busy week 
so that the chief critics, being elsewhere engaged, do not see his 
piece and devote their columns to other matters. Perhaps after 
an excellent dress-rehearsal everything starts to go wrong “on the 
night.” There is some mishap; the girl who plays the house-maid 
drops her tray and sets the audience giggling; then one important 
passage is spoiled by an actor getting tangled in his words with 
the result that the dialogue goes round in a circle with fearsome 
repetitions; or again a player, who has behaved him or herself very 
well at rehearsals and has pretended to regard the producer’s 
discipline, suddenly breaks loose and over-acts selfishly and shame- 
lessly, thus destroying the balance of the play. To this welter of 
hazards does the author commit his work and his reputation. Of 
course, if he simply compiles a slab of raw material for the industry 
of entertainment it does not greatly matter. But if he distinguishes 
the art of the theatre from the industry of entertainment, if he 
takes the former seriously and has a fatherly regard for his own 
written word, why then does he continue to work in a world where 
destiny is so capricious a tyrant, and justice so rarely on the throne? 

There are material reasons. Those who bring off a big theatrical 
success have more immediate and substantial rewards than the 
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writer. It is a world of hazards and the winnings, when they 
come, are of Monte Carlist proportions. A “winner” in London 
will probably yield the author an average income of two hundred 
pounds a week for a considerable period, with touring and foreign 
rights to follow. Mr. Sherriff’s income last year must have jumped 
from ten pounds a week in his normal life to nearly a thousand 
pounds a week as the author of a world’s success. 

Moreover limelight beats abundantly about the playwright. A 
novelist must make his own publicity, an activity in which some 
are both industrious and successful. A dramatist, if he becomes 
the man of the day, has his name canvassed for him. Every dinner 
party is his free publicity column, his name or that of his piece 
is not a mere decoration of publisher’s lists: it blazes in light above 
the street. He can watch the audience crowding in, listening, en- 
joying, and going home to tell others to do likewise. The trium- 
phant dramatist can feel the close pressure of success in a way 
denied to even the greatest literary conqueror and it is mere hum- 
bug to pretend that this sort of reward does not fascinate even 
the retiring and the austere. 

It sometimes happens that the dramatist can recover in the country 
what he has lost in the capital. Rejected by London, he may find 
that the provincial repertories are ready for his work. This, 
unfortunately does not happen as often as it should. As far as 
England is concerned, the touring companies are obedient to 
London fashion or London luck and the repertories too often rake 
up simply the past successes of the London stage. There are some 
dramatists who have made a repertory name without ever enjoying 
a London success, but they are few, and it rarely happens that 
other big towns give adequate compensation for an injustice inflicted 
by a London “flop.” It is unlikely that many dramatists have much 
hope left after a bad beginning in the capital. 

But there is another and more essential reason why men and 
women stand up to the disappointments and to the cruelties of the 
playhouse and return again and again to take their chance at the 
roulette table of Broadway or Shaftesbury Avenue. The fact is 
that they cannot help themselves. They are as much blinded by 
the limelight as the office girl who waits at the stage door for the 
autograph of her hero or heroine. It is not merely that they crave 
the theatre’s extravagant rewards; they like its excitements. Even if 
they do feel physically sick as the first night begins, so do all those 
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who submit themselves to a tremendous occasion, all rowers and 
runners of blue-ribbon races and other gods of the arena. Such 
folk hate the critical moment and yet eagerly pursue it. There 
is nothing in their lives so hard as abandoning the thing they 
dread. So they go on. To the dramatist, be it remembered, is 
given a pleasure denied to the author. The latter can imagine 
the fire-side with the reader relishing his book. The former sees 
the common excitement and enjoyment. 

Furthermore, the effects of good theatre, that is of all-round 
efficiency in word, deed, and spectacle, are direct and puissant in 
a way which literature cannot hope to rival. The art of the play- 
house is warm, social, and various. Say that its atmosphere is that 
of a casino, if you will, and that art is not always, nor even often, 
a friend of open windows and cold justice of the mind. The 
dramatist accepts the mad world, acknowledges the hazard, and 
willingly stakes his personal creation and the thing he loves with 
a Croupier-Muse who has no care or conscience. 
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TRAPEZE PERFORMER 


The arrival of Spring has brought about renewed 
activity under the “big top” and heightened anticipa- 
tion among all those who love the circus. Guy Pene 
DuBois has painted a lovely and thrilling moment in 
this picture. (Courtesy of Kraushaar Galleries) 














GRAND ENTRY 


Gifford Beal has found a very real inspiration for 
his painting in the brave pageantry of street parade 
and sawdust ring. It would be a hardened sophisti- 
cate indeed who could resist an emotional response 
to such colorful splendor and majestic movement. 
(Courtesy of the Kraushaar Galleries ) 
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Circus RING IN THE HIPPODROME 


The days when the great stage of the Hippodrome 
at 44th Street and 6th Avenue was one of the won- 
ders of New York are recalled by Gifford Beal in this 
painting showing a complete circus ring within the 
theatre. (Courtesy of the Kraushaar Galleries ) 








CIRCUS 


One of a series of amusing studies of the circus made 
by the contemporary American painter, Benjamin 
Kopman. (Courtesy of the New Art Circle) 





























BILLETS DOUX 


By STARK YOUNG 


To an Actress Who is Called Intellectual 


Y dear young lady, or dear lady—after all, the theatre 
parallels the drawing room, where Lady Windermere 
was twenty when the shades were pink, thirty when they 

were not, and your admirers like to think of you as young when 
you take girlish roles and mature when your role is grim and 
problematic. 

You have made for yourself a good position, you have fought, 
pleaded, been photographed, have done a few short roles and a 
good many scenes quite well, sometimes even poignantly, with a 
personal unforgetableness as well as fair acting. And a good many 
worthy people, some of them a little scraped and arid perhaps, 
have thought you a good actress. But the majority, even among 
simple people, have taken you as too intellectual and let it go 
at that. 

Now, the fact is, too intellectual is a dangerous phrase and means 
in itself nothing, since in art the height of the intellectual is to be 
right, to create in the most desirable terms what is to be created— 
one might as well say a fish is too intellectual to be able to swim. 
People sometimes mean, speaking thus of an actor, that the emo- 
tional side is limited and overbalanced by the thinking side. This 
implies, in the case of an actress especially, that she is cold, which 
leads to the most objectionable suggestions of certain traits, one of 
them a lack of the celebrated sex appeal—ay me! But what you 
must remember is that flattering unctions laid to the soul get no- 
where, and too intellectual is a poor phrase. What most people 
are trying to say when they speak of you in these terms, is that 
they see, more or less, what you mean, but that it does not come 
alive for them; the idea is not made easy in living terms, without 
which, after all, the idea is not expressed, but only described; 
though they would not have figured that out of course. For the 
artist the idea comes first, but for the audience the created work. 
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Just here there is a general principle that will be found a safe 
one. It is this: art parallels life down to our simplest experience; 
in our daily experience we perceive the world—people, things, 
actions, sounds, smells, textures and so on—and into these we sow 
ourselves, discover ideas and qualities, proceed toward conceptions. 
So it is in acting; something must first be created in terms of the 
art, and this created body is what people should see first and from 
it should discern and then consider the idea expressed in it. In 
your case people’s respect may go to you, because they can see that 
you very often have the idea, the central starting point for the role 
or the scene, though you cannot act it out; whereas they lack re- 
spect for many an actor because, in addition to creating little, he 
presents no hint of an idea at all. 

But here is exactly where you throw them off, and throw your- 
self off. You are filled with a conception but you have no notion 
whether you have created it. You are like a dancer who has con- 
ceived an excellent theme or subject but never gets it to her finger- 
tips. This is why actors especially, watching you, are thrown into 
sweating fits. They have a sense of suffocation, as they see you 
there, with all they feel inherent in the moment remaining unex- 
pressed within you; it is as if they watched someone with lungs, 
which they know must be breathed with, and yet saw no breath 
taken. On more and more people you will have this effect, dear 
young lady, unless you learn to know when, if ever the idea that 
you feel, and so doggedly obstruct, actually comes into acting 
terms. Acting terms are not the thing within you, which if ex- 
pressed, of course, is the very life of the stage moment. Acting 
terms are such things as movement, voice, gesture, mask, the 
power of response to those around you on the stage, et cetera. Do 
you think it odd that I should think you need to be told that, when 
you already know it? You do know it, certainly; but I am afraid 
you will never know it except as one might know botany, which, 
we all admit, is neither nature—creating fruit and flower—nor art— 
creating a form for some idea that deals with fruit and flower. But 
this is not because botany is too intellectual. 


An Item on Old Age 


EAMI, writing in fifteenth century Japan, said that in portray- 
ing old age the actor had but one thing to remember, which 
was that the essential character of old age lies in the fact that it 
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has the will but not the force; the action therefore always lags 
behind the will. 

But in our theatre of realism there is also the matter of make-up 
to confront; how to make-up for old age. I have watched you 
in this role you have now, an old woman, elegant but near her 
three score and ten; I have observed you, along with a quite dis- 
tinct success otherwise, exert yourself to make your face of less 
than thirty summers look like one so very much older. 

Why not follow Miss Lynn Fontanne’s procedure for the old 
woman scene in 4 Strange Interlude? The receipt is this: grease 
your face and wipe the grease down but use no powder, so that the 
timeless bones of the skull catch the light and come, with the due 
shadows, into play. This done, see that your scene is rather badly 
lighted; this will steal away the bloom, very much as time does, 
from beauty’s brow. Miss Fontanne was very intelligent about 
all that. 

At present, with your face so overplastered that it looks like a 
pie someone has smudged, you throw away the sensitive mask on 
which your tenderness and concern for the character would other- 
wise be written. 


To an Actor Who is the Layman’s Puzzle 


EOPLE have heard and hear you read your lines well in many 

plays; they think you are a fine actor and wonder what it is 
that makes the plays you take the lead in go so universally flat. 
Your complication—to come to the point—involves two of the most 
subtle things in the technique of the theatre art. One of these is 
projection, which is a thing so indefinable that often we cannot say 
whether it quite happens or not. It consists of a certain conscious- 
ness in the actor’s brain of an audience’s presence, a certain energy 
operating in the audience’s direction, a kind of electrification of 
the actor’s self as a medium through which something is to be 
conveyed to them. But you, though you bring a real artistic cul- 
ture and education and an admirable conception of the role to the 
stage with you, begin as soon as you are there to rest. The scene, 
alive when you thought it out, now dies on you. 

The other point is emphasis. You say every line well enough; 
to the puzzled audience you may appear to say it better than you 
do, since a part of the saying of a speech involves its relation to 
the last speech you said and to your speech that is to follow next. 
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As a matter of fact any line the way you say it might come any- 
where in the play. You need to study the entire role for emphasis, 
for the masses out of which its structure is composed, that rhythm 
—underlying it—of its emotions, and of its varied relations to the 
plot at the diverse moments of the play’s development. 

As things go then, your presence on the stage is only an echo of 
what you really created perhaps before you came on it; and sec- 
ondly, your whole portrayal is like that of a performer who plays 
phrase after phrase well enough but seems to establish no phrasing 
for the composition as a whole—think what would happen to a 
house built in such a manner. 


Rhythm and Preaching 

OU, player of experience that you are, are in something of a 

mess because in the speeches you have to say there is a tendency 
toward great splashes of rather obviously praiseworthy thoughts, 
items, strings of phrases, like this from your third act: “No, don’t 
despise yourself like that. Think what you mean to me. You 
are my hope and all my happiness. For me all my happiest memo- 
ries are in you, the best things about me, all my aspirations, my 
solutions of living, it’s you I think of, believe in, can’t do without.” 

Well, these lines may not be so very grand; they may be what in 
the theatre one calls ham, certainly they are a trifle roselit. We 
can’t do much about that now, you have them to say and are saying 
them nightly. 

There may be other ways to manage, but here is one that you 
seem not to have thought of. Rhythm and Pause. I mean break- 
ing up the sequence and the phrase, freshening the meaning by 
taking the word out of the expected rhythm, checking the plati- 
tudinous stream of the thought and shocking it into life by means 
of some urgent, uncertain tempo at which the thoughts and emo- 
tions seem to rise from the depths of you. 

There are numberless ways to go about this sort of attack on 
such speeches. But for an example we may set down one: 

“No, don’t—despise yourself like that. Think what you mean— 
to me. You're my hope and all my happiness.—For me all my— 
happiest memories are in you. ‘The—best things about me, all 
my—aspirations, my—solutions of living—It’s you I—think of, be- 
lieve in, I can’t—do without.” 

This is not the rational way to read the lines, but feeling is not 
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rational. And do you see what happens to the trite effect of boring 
egotism when you put the fo me and you’re together like that? Do 
you see the impression of a certain emotional shyness—which helps 
persuade us of sincerity—when you cut off happiness from the 
ready flow of words on your lips? The the put with the you, in- 
stead of in its expected place with best things, helps toward a like 
effect of sincerity. Do you see how putting a word right after 
you, I mean by saying it’s you I, lessens the effect of cheap melo- 
drama or stage heroics that would inevitably pause on You-u-u? 
How the I can’t shot back with the preceding words, shows the 
negative, desperate thing leaping that moment into the mind, and, 
after the pause, lets what follows come on when it may? 

What tone and inflection might do with this speech is another 
matter. This note deals only with definite pause as a way out of 
making the character seem too glib to be capable of much feeling, 
too spouting, too predictable, and as a way of keeping yourself 
from seeming too plausible and too ham. 


To an Actress in a French Play 


HE other actors in the company around you would have been 

bad in any play, but you are often admirable and so we will stick 
to your part in it. What with the author’s own writing, the trans- 
lator’s efforts to lessen the French of it, and your acting, the play 
ended by being criticized only as turgid and over-written. You 
were praised at the play’s expense. 

We must try to see what happens in such a case. 

In the first place, we remember that acting follows drama, the 
style of acting in any epoch depends on the style of its plays, and 
comes in due time to be of the same quality. Your acting belongs 
to the school that arose with feminism. This school was well under 
way by the time such purveyors of female emotion as Augier and 
Scribe had followed the Romantics and were getting things ready 
for Ibsen. With Ibsen’s heroines began those acute, intensely per- 
sonal, remembering women, nervously and often grimly express- 
ing themselves, propelling their individualisms outward toward 
undeniable assertion, renouncing and demanding, championing their 
right to live, delivering their sentiments in a method that was 
staccato, reflective, and above all else natural. Your acting is a 
popular form of this style, it is blessed with a good raw edge to 
saw pleasurably into sated nerves, plus an intense, more or less 
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tasteless, insistence on that element in your remarks and reactions 
that is highly personal. You are quick, crisp, poignant, with a voice 
that is easily light or heavy but never sonorous, never singing, 
never moving in a musical volume, however realistic and convinc- 
ing what you say with it may seem to be. You are able to put 
into your speeches something at once so energetic, so emotionally 
intimate and so personal, that one champions you, feels like stand- 
ing by a sentiment that is so close and an expression that is so 
sincere. This is the style and these are the virtues into which you 
are bound. 

As for the play you are in, then— It is a recent work by an 
author who is modern because of the violent and advanced nature 
of his social theories—some of them not unlike the views held by 
the early Christians and happily nipped by Rome and later by the 
churches—but who, at the same time, by the very strength and 
purity with which these theories possess him, would be called 
abstract, ideal, in his mental quality. The play deals with the 
French Revolution, which was also so underlaid with abstraction 
and theories that its incidents prove of lasting interest for the world 
and its characters, by the very idea embodied in each of them, take 
on forever a certain abstract typicality. 

It is only natural, then, that a descent from classical French 
drama—Ragine, Corneille—should appear in this play, a kind of 
drama that, however the French theatre may drift away from it, is 
inherent, rooted deep in the racial quality. This means, therefore, 
that the piece whose heroine you endeavoured to portray was built 
on types, ideas and declamation. ‘Types in that the characters took 
on to themselves an outline of meaning, instead of being merely 
individuals. Ideas in that the respective motives and actions and 
sentiments of the play, though distinct in themselves, became ideal 
units by means of which the play progressed, idea against idea, a 
drama made up of such qualities as Loyalty, Courage, Liberty, Sal- 
vation, Honor, and so on and so on. Declamation in that the emo- 
tions, ideas and characters set forth move from an inward meaning 
toward an outline in expression, which, of course, implies a decla- 
matory style, that is to say, a style where a speech as a whole has a 
carrying quality, in which the meanings are included and conveyed. 

It follows that the delivery of the lines in such a play and the 
presentation of character must have a certain breadth, outline and 
eloquence. If, as you do, dear lady, the actor breaks up the lines, 
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is constantly asserting individual feelings and thoughts, individu- 
alizes the character to the point almost of excluding any person but 
the one we see there on the stage, why, then, of course, the play is 
falsified, turned into something it is not, and seems bombastic and 
somewhat absurd. 

Your speeches should flow, should pour roundly into their whole 
effect. They are not to be spoken staccato, as you do, not punctured 
with private ructions, sudden occasions for personal emotion, not 
felt with so intimate a poignancy. In this fashion the wind of great 
thoughts, the current of eloquent abstractions so general in that 
epoch, the cosmic background so strangely implicit in the human 
soul, is scattered and mocked, and your very real convictions and 
sincerity about the role and the play are largely lost. As a matter 
of fact, though this is not very pleasant to say, they hurt the play— 
more of that anon. 

This point concerning the nature of such plays out of a Latin 
culture, and the path to their understanding, I am dwelling on 
without much optimism. We could hammer on the point forever 
and it will forever go out of the Anglo-Saxon mind, so foreign to 
us is it racially, so set are we in the notion that there is something 
deep in the mere privacy of one’s disturbance, and some significance 
in the mere fact that our feelings are personal. One might as well 
think one’s thumb’s being one’s own made it much more significant 
than any thumbness by which it shared in a world-wide anatomy. 
A mere type, or standard, foot may be the emptiest of platitudes, but 
a mere private foot pain may be only a case of plasters and changed 
shoes. And there we are. 

Our older school of acting could have done something with this 
play—though the modern themes would have meant little to them— 
because of their training in formal or spouting drama, in Shake- 
speare, shall we say. But the intrusion of private speculation and 
analysis have hurt matters in many respects. For example, of all 
the great plays in English the most classical, as everyone knows, is 
Othello. This is because of the very points set forth above, concerning 
your French play. In Othello the story sweeps in clear outline, the 
characters though individualized are still more outlined and typical. 
The progression of the story, and their progression within them- 
selves, is perfect. The role of Othello is, of all the people in this 
tragedy, the most difficult to play. This is because he is one of 
those natures—often called simple and noble—whose outline is 
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clear, with a character that has a few strong traits and that is 
usually expressed in action, not in words. The speeches of Othello, 
then, are made eloquent, in order to give them strength, and in 
order to express the quality of his emotions, which are not so subtle 
and detailed as they are powerful and inclusive. 

See what Mr. Walter Hampden did to Othello. Taking a speech 
he applied to it a study more conscientious than acute, and gave us 
something that was more individual than forceful, more analytical 
than compelling. He broke up into thoughtful phrases and detailed 
readings, speeches that should come to us as a great swell of sound. 
In this swell of sound the respective parts or details take their place, 
while the outline or eloquent mass of the speech conveys to us its 
whole truth, its emotion and dramatic point. By doing this Mr. 
Hampden made Othello seem a good deal of a fool, whereas he is 
never a fool but only simple in the way heroic natures, noble 
animals and the art of eloquence are simple. It is the character of 
eloquence, or oratory, as an art, that its effect lies in its current and 
sonority, and much of its meaning lies in this very effect, as mean- 
ing lies in music. Eloquence disappears with analytical pause and 
any patent intricacy of thought. Mr. Hampden’s sin was that he 
made people apologize for Shakespeare as artificial, bombastic and 
worthy. 

Dear lady, one of the ways of studying a role is to study the com- 
plete layout of the play, to say to yourself: this play is based on indi- 
viduality and detailed analysis; this play is based on fantasy; this 
play is based on declamation; and so on and so on. 


Stiff Clothes 


N° doubt innocently enough, they have cast you, according to 

the advance notices, as an Early Renaissance lady, perhaps 
medieval plus Renaissance, like Juliet in Shakespeare. A _ hint 
about the costume can do no harm. 

It is in the nature of human beings, I suppose, to wish to evade 
the point of things, to like the lion but not the full roar, the baroque 
without the flaring circle that underlies it, the Chinese without the 
complication, remoteness and subtlety, the costume without its essen- 
tial quality, the Renaissance costume that is softened to a prettiness 
that leaves us comfortable in our minds. 

I remember watching Miss Jane Cowl’s Juliet in the scene with 
the nurse, and wondering what the matter was that kept it from 
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being better. Certainly she gave the scene a close study and careful 
technique, plus the full flower of her beauty. What was wrong, as 
I saw after a time, was the costume. For this Italian period it was 
right enough in cut. The trouble was that it was too soft. If we 
could have seen this delicate, passionate girl, until yesterday a child 
and now with the wings of love about her, talking in all innocence 
to her old nurse about a lover forbidden and family feuds, could 
have seen her imprisoned in a superb but rigid dress, rich, unyield- 
ing, proud, we should have felt much more readily the innocence, 
hunger, impulse and ironic tragedy of the scene. The costume in 
itself would have said something dramatic. 

But this is what nearly always happens about such clothes. We 
get as far as their date and prettiness, but the outline, the cut, the 
stiffness of the fabric, things that would have denoted the real pat- 
tern belonging to them—we will not go so far as that. 

You will find, dear young lady, that by such clothes, perfectly 
made, of the stuffs properly stiff, like those, say, of Ghirlandajo’s Lisa 
Tornabuoni, Bronzino’s Aragon princess and thousands of others, 
the pathos, distinction, directness, magnificence, the clear character 
outline, formal manners and so on, of people truly created from 
those centuries, will much more easily achieve expression. 


To an Actor Who is Good for the Part but Bad for the Play 


HERE is something about you that is so right, my dear sir, so apt 

for the part of that old professor who is such a dear, with his dis- 
tinction, quietness and whimsy, there is something in sum, so per- 
fect about you that I hesitate to speak of what you do to the play 
you are in. What you do is this: you give and take nothing, you 
have no connection with the other actors on the stage around you, 
though you understand perfectly in your head what connection your 
character has with the characters they play. In relation to the 
stage scene you are as vague as the professor himself might be. 

What happens, then, is that every time you speak you block the 
dramatic current. The other actors must hand the moment to you 
and pick it up after you. To swallow you, we must believe you im- 
portant enough for the play to be sacrificed in your behalf. 

In a long time I have not seen so good a comment as you provide 
on the fact that the art of the stage implies something more than is 
represented in any single actor. Your excellent impersonation ends 
by ceasing to be dramatic, your speeches are in the nature of arias. 
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The Recollection of Scenery—Natural 

OMING in last night from seeing the play where you are the 

jeune fille—not a long role but a role from which one may pro- 
gress into other qualities and characters—I saw above my street, past 
the misty, tall buildings, the open sky, very clear, spread out with its 
infinite stars, sharp points of fire now and then, bold constellations 
like Orion, and, high overhead, shimmering and closely set together, 
most delicate and beautiful of all constellations, the Pleiades; and 
this in turn led me to the recollection of summer trees, the shadow 
of leaves on the bare ground, morning and the closing of the day, 
of sweet sounds and silences in nature, kindly life, verdure, clear 
streams, the lovely light, and of what perfect things poets in their 
time have said of these. 

One sees, looking at you, that though you lead a life that has the 
resonance of a hotel elevator, the distraction of a telephone and the 
passions of afternoon tea, you are at bottom not yourself hollow. It 
is only that you let your acting follow the life you lead and see 
around you everywhere. I am wondering if, while you are acting 
your part in the play, you might stand a chance of seeming less hol- 
low if you would try to think of this natural world that I have 
taxed your patience with, perhaps, and would let the echo of it 
tinge your thoughts. In acting, exactly as in nature, there is a 
poetry of transition from one mood to another, a distinctness of 
form, an antiphonal reflection among the parts of which the role 
and its surrounding influences are made up, a mystery and clarity, 
an animation and stillness. Most of all, for your acting, you might 
draw from the memory of some natural scene the element of pause, 
from which derives that impression we sometimes get in acting, of 
vitality emerging out of silence, as a star comes to us out of the vast 
sky; or as, in a wood, some bird, some rustle on the ground, some 
wind coming suddenly, seems the very breath and movement of life. 
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THE MODERN GERMAN DANCE 


By SCHLEE 


HERE were two anniversaries in Germany that were cele- 
brated in all circles interested in dancing: Rudolf von 
Laban’s fiftieth birthday and the tenth anniversary of Mary 

Wigman’s first dance-recital in Berlin. Laban and Mary Wigman 
are the creators of the new German dance; so the dance can well 
celebrate with them. After years of work and waiting the revolu- 
tion in the dance won its first victory at that recital of Mary Wig- 
man’s, and a new epoch in the German dance dates from the event; 
its growth has crowded fast into the ten years that followed. 

The stubborn isolation in which the development of dancing has 
taken place in three regions of Europe is remarkable. Russia, the 
home of the last ballet-epoch, laid the main stress on the political 
theatre, was revolutionary in every respect, and achieved strikingly 
novel effects through the heightening of movement in drama and 
opera. But in the field of the dance itself nothing happened. The 
revolutionary will was wrecked on rock-bound tradition. Single 
experiments seem to have succeeded, but their influence has re- 
mained very definitely limited. 

In France, Diaghileff created a synthesis of the Russian art of the 
ballet and modern French taste that was unique. Through his con- 
tact with the most original modern painters, musicians and chore- 
ographers he knew how to keep his work always on a high level. 
[t was an artificial form, pure art for art’s sake, always interesting 
and always novel. But with his death the magic edifice collapsed. 
Only the inherent power of Diaghileff’s personality could support 
it. Now his co-workers are scattered. They are all trying to carry 
on his work, but it does not seem that such a height can be attained 
again. 

The situation in Germany was different. The German dance is a 
child of expressionism. In order to understand its nature it is 
necessary to transfer oneself back to the inner excitement of that 
artistic revolution which showed itself outwardly in expressionism. 
In Germany, at least, expressionism was not a question of the propa- 
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gation of a new style in art; for the artists concerned it was rather 
a matter of regarding the work of art as an outlet and medium of 
spiritual and religious experiences. ‘The artistic revolution was 
based on a revolution in the way of looking at the world. In con- 
veying an experience, the most elementary effect had to be attained, 
for creator as well as spectator, by an art in which the expression 
presented a direct reaction to the experience, and from which, con- 
sequently, conscious method was, as far as possible, excluded. 

Nowhere could this transference take place more easily than in 
the dance. Therefore it is no wonder that expressionism took this 
branch of art to its heart with especial devotion. Such a concep- 
tion was very well suited to the German character. Expressionism 
has naturally found its strongest representatives in Germany, and 
the new dance, born of this time-spirit, was bound to find its home 
and its field of action there. 

The ballet, accustomed through a tradition of centuries to severe 
rules and formal composition, was enmeshed at that time in pedantic 
formulae because of the scarcity of creative personalities. It could 
offer no fresh material for the dance. Moreover, its sociological 
structure was diametrically opposed to the democratic nature of the 
new dance, whose essential feature was not the stage-effect, to which 
the ballet limited itself, but the portrayal of a common experience. 
When it is transplanted to the stage, the new dance (which is no 
stage-dance but a group action) enhances that experience; the spec- 
tator sees the image of himself in the dancer. The new dance, how- 
ever, is purest where it has no spectators at all: in the lay-dance, in 
the movement choirs (Bewegungschor). Here its nature becomes 
most clearly apparent. Its problem is not artistic but cultural. In 
the movement choirs, which are the first step toward a new folk 
dance, the manifestation of the experience follows simply and with- 
out any complicated intermediate step. 

It was the first error of the new dance that it wanted to create a 
stage-dance from this communal point of view. It is true that effort 
was stimulated and certain performances of the period had distinct 
values. But these were more or less the results of chance, and they 
demanded a public that entered willingly into the spirit of the 
event. A favorable bias on the part of the audience was always a 
prerequisite of success. A return to primitive forms, and borrowing 
from the usages of certain exotic cults, helped to make the new 
dance art comprehensible. But the ecstasy of the first dance-recitals 
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Palucca, solo-dancer, who is one of the outstanding 
representatives of the new type of German dancing, 
which is forsaking expressionism for more disci- 


plined forms. (Photograph by Charlotte Rudolph) 
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can never be repeated; the emotional stimulus soon becomes dulled. 

The second error of the new dance consisted in discarding not 
only the form of the ballet, but also its bodily technique, which was 
regarded as a factor in moulding its style. In its place came gym- 
nastics, worked out as a means of strengthening the body according 
to various systems, each of which emphasized particular bodily 
functions. It was determined definitely at the first German dancers’ 
congress in Magdeburg that such gymnastics had no relation to the 
dance. But bodily alert young people naturally turned to the dance 
through gymnastics. And the dance will retain an after-taste of 
gymnastics, (which is a system of cultivating the body on a hygienic 
basis), as long as gymnastics, instead of a system productive of the 
greatest dancing ability, is recognized as the foundation of dance 
technique. All attempts to create a new mechanism of the human 
body from gymnastics, to replace the ballet-technique, have failed. 
The fact alone that every dancing-school system is again introduc- 
ing acrobatics and ballet training for the instruction of its pupils 
proves this. The technical disability of most dancers of the new 
generation has been a serious hindrance to the development of the 
German dance. 

The zenith of the new dance was in its first years. After the 
other domains of art gradually gave up expressionism and again 
grouped themselves about the work of art as such, the new dance 
lost its meaning. For it kept the forms of expression that at its 
beginnings were filled with the spirit of the times, although the 
expansions of emotion which then made possible the ecstatic experi- 
ence were degraded to formless poses. A transformation became 
inevitable. But it began only slowly and at isolated points. The 
necessity of a return to the pure stage-dance, to the actual work of 
art, to the formal conscious creation, marks the present situation of 
the dance in Germany. The majority of the German dancers still 
struggle against this realization. Violent battles are imminent, 
which presumably will be fought out at this year’s dancers’ con- 
gress in Munich. However, in spite of all impediments, the trans- 
formation has already begun. At first it was the dancing stages of 
the theatres which, for the sake of business, had to “make conces- 
sions.” But these concessions effected much that was good, and fre- 
quently proved fruitful. In his independent Hamburg dance- 
theatre Laban had shown the way a theatre of the dance should be 
built up. His former pupil, Kurt Jooss, carried through the idea con- 
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sistently. Yvonne Georgi and Harald Kreutzberg have also found 
a clear theatre style for their dance. In Berlin, Max Terpis had 
the task of carrying through the idea of the modern dance with an 
ensemble based on ballet technique. In doing this, he accomplished 
many amazing things, although he was frustrated by an organiza- 
tion and by a press that were attuned only to the new dance. Other 
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A page of “Schrift-tanz.” 


German stages were also leaders; Darmstadt, Cologne, Hagen, 
Basle, and certain small cities, did not allow themselves to be 
deprived of their share in the development of the German dance. 
Even dancers who are not connected with the theatre show the 
transition to new forms. Palucca was one of the first to depart 
from expressionism. Mary Wigman, too, ventured into a new field 
in the dance cycle that she has just brought out on the occasion of 
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Serge Lifar and Alice Nikitina in a scene from 
La Chatte, a recent German revival of a ballet from 
Diaghileft’s repertoire; music by Henri Sangnet, 
choreography by Balanchine. 
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The dance renaissance in Germany has influenced artistic activity 
in many cities as evidenced by the photographs above showing 
Clare Eckstein’s ballet, The Marriage in Cremona, with music by 
Glinka, at the Hessian Landestheater in Darmstadt; and Meyen- 
burg’s ballet, Parade, music by Eric Satie, as produced in Basle. 
































Mary Wigman’s students in Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps. 
(Photograph by Rudolph, Dresden) Below: Drachentéterei, by 
Rudolph von Laban. (Photograph by Robertson, Berlin) 
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Trapeze, one of Romanoft’s Ballets Romantiques, shown 
above, is an excellent example of the stylized Russian Ballet 
(From André Levinson’s Le Danse d’Aujourd’ hui), while 
below is a scene from one of the Italian Futurist glorifica- 
tions of the Machine as the soul and essence of man, The 
Psychology of Machines by Silvio Mix; scenery and cos- 
tumes by E. Prampolini. (From Huntley Carter’s The New 
Spirit in the European Theatre) 
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her anniversary. The dances of the “swaying landscape” show the 
new style. They are clear, formal compositions, in which the 
emotion only rarely breaks through the form. ‘These dances are 
a vital avowal of form. 

While this change is going on in the dance, an important step 
has been taken in the field of the science of dancing. Laban has 
created a new order with his doctrine of harmony. And even more 
his dance-notation, or dance-score, since that is more generally 
accessible, and its use again leads back to a conscious composition in 
the dance. The supremacy of improvisation is brought to an end 
through the introduction of the dance-score. Between the idea and 
the ultimate form, there is compulsorily inserted a mental task, the 
act of writing down, which is at the same time an analysis. Im- 
provisation is reduced to a preliminary step, and composition again 
regains its important function. 

Laban has called the dance that originates in this way the “score- 
dance” (Schrift-tanz). It is distinguished essentially from the ex- 
pressionist dance. In it purely artistic principles again prevail. 
The experience, the prime element of all art, is not crowded out, 
but it is cast in the mould of the artist. This dance is stage- 
dancing. The cleft between it on the one hand and the lay-dance 
and gymnastics on the other hand is obvious. 

With the establishment of these principles the epoch of the new 
German dance is ended. The ballet again wins prestige, and a 
glance at the work of Diaghileff shows that there the same result 
was accomplished directly that the German dance is seeking in- 
directly though the “modern” dance. But the boundaries between 
nations have also been wiped out. It is now possible that the expo- 
nents of the modern ballet may be led back to the German field of 
endeavor. An interesting experiment is about to take place: Broni- 
slava Nijinska, doubtless the most important choreographer of the 
Diaghileff-ballet, is to take over the direction of the Viennese Opera 
Ballet. In her creations—Les Noces, Train Bleu, Les Biches, La 
Valse, to name only a few, she has cultivated a style that is close to 
that striven for in Germany. With these works she has also proved 
that the basis of ballet technique in no way determines the style of 
the composition and offers no obstacle to the body in expression. 
In just this respect the work of Nijinska embraces the seeds of a 
great future. Here, perhaps, lie the roots of a further development 
of the technique and the art of a new European dance. 
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THE VALLEY OF LOST MEN 


By ALICE HENSON ERNST 
Characters 


STICKEEN, a prospector. 

STAMPEDE DAN, a wandering miner, looking for the “Lost Rocker.” 
PETEY, affectionately known as “The Walrus.” 

TENSPOT, a gentleman of much leisure. 

THE RAMBLIN’ Km, (’FRrisco). 


TimE: Asout 1900. PLAcE: THE YUKON VALLEY. 


SCENE: Stickeen’s cabin, perched high on the steep side of a hill, in one of the 
remote valleys of the interior, soon after dusk of a late March day. 

The cabin is off the beaten track, on a high rocky point overlooking the trail, and 
contains only the crude furnishings of a prospector’s temporary hang-out. From two 
bare windows, left and back, may be seen ragged, snowy slopes cutting sharply up 
into a dimly-luminous sky. A door, also opening back, but nearer the hill, looks out 
over the valley. The few steps leading up to it are invisible. 

Five men are hunched about on rough seats in attitudes of strained discomfort. 
Stampede Dan is an ardent, forthcoming man of 45, with ruddy, Celtic countenance. 
Petey, a rotund, ineffectual-looking individual with long drooping “moostaches” in the 
florid manner of the nineties, sits nearest the door, surveying the scene with round, 
petulant eyes. The Ramblin’ Kid is a tall, loosely-built youth of 23 or 24, whose 
quietly-alert glance seems to miss nothing. Tenspot, a shabby-looking tout of indeter- 
minate age, undistinguished face and medium build, is chiefly notable for his expression 
of extreme displeasure. He drums a grotesque march now and then with stubby 
fingers on the crude table near which he sits. Stickeen, a dour man, with the imprint 
of solitary living on his graying temples, leans tautly back against a bunk in a corner 
of the room, his face rigidly turned in the other direction, stubbornly silent. There has 
evidently been an effort at conversation on the part of the guests as the curtain rises. 








THE RAmBLIN’ Kip: ... So the big thawin’ like icicles in Cuba since the Chi- 
Chink—fully seven feet he was, I swear it nook blew up the trail this mornin’. . . 
. . . he threw me out, an’ said—in Chinee Dye ever see softer hoofin’? 
of course: “You beat it!” ...An’ I... Tenspot: Twenty miles of drippin’ 
TeEnspot [listening]: Someone’s knock- .. . sloppin’ . . . cold mush I put back 
ing. of me today, boss . . . without no grub, 
STAMPEDE DAN [looks at Stickeen, who ner... 
makes no sign|: You go, Petey. STICKEEN: Would ye close the door, 
[Petey lunges toward the door and opens now ye've cooled the shanty? We've got 
it, disclosing vast space and a silent sky. | the whole outside in here. 
Petey: It’s the wind, whippin’ up the [Petey closes the door quickly.] 
valley. TENspoT: Stickeen don’t like company. 
TENSPOT: But we all heard someone An’ here we've all crowded in on him, 
knockin’. . . . Look again. roostin’ like ravens. [Looks dispiritedly 
Petey: They ain’t no one... . about at the circle of men, who in dark 
STAMPEDE Dan: It could be the snow, _ stained clothes, still wet from the trail, look 
hittin’ up against the door jamb. It’s been Jike drooping birds of ill omen.j Yessir. 
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Here we set, jest like a flock of 
hungry ravens . waitin’! It’s 
funny. [Laughs harshly.] It might not be 
so funny if ye knew... . 

STAMPEDE [in a friendly tone]: What 
might not be so funny, pardner? We’re not 
settin’ out to rag ye. [Looks intently at 
Stickeen, as if fumbling at a memory.] 

STICKEEN: Ye'll find out, likely. 

Tenspot [Peevishly]: Any of you fel- 
lers had a bite to eat, since ye hit the trail 
this mornin’? 

STAMPEDE: I didn’t. 

Petey: What time’s it gittin’?.. . 
Seems like hours since we clum up here. 

STAMPEDE: Must be near seven. 

[dn awkward pause. | 

Tenspot: Well, I guess Rambler’ll 
have to give us another page er two out o’ 
the story of his life. An’ we'll jest set here, 
cinchin’ in our belts to keep from starvin’. 

[There are side glances at Stickeen. His 
face grows more rigid. Stampede’s intent 
gaze grows luminous, his foot begins tap- 
ping, and he looks away, as though seeing 
disturbing things.] 

THe RAmBLIN’ Kip: I was bein’ 
throwed out of a hop joint in that Portygee 
town out on the west coast, up above Singa- 
pore. . . . Macao, they call it. 

Tenspot: I guess we got the end of 
chapter three all right, Frisco. What I 
can’t figger now is how with all them tropi- 
cal adventures you was havin’, you ever left 
them tea-pagodas an’ ginger plantations fer 
this cold-storage Yukon. 

THE Kip: Well, does it matter? ... 
Maybe I’m like the rest of you. . . . I had 
my reasons. 

Tenspot: Reasons ye’d as soon ferget. 

THE Kip: Well then, forget ’em. The 
Yukon’s a good place to forget most any- 
thing, I'd say. I could forget my name 
without much tryin’. 

Tenspot: Most of us has already. .. . 
Reasons ain’t so easy, somehow. 

THe Kip: Oh, my reasons wasn’t 
nothin’ to break yer slumbers. I been kind 
of lucky, knockin’ around. . . . Nothin’ 
much sizzlin’ inside my dome so far. When 
Tiang Fu give me the air because I made 
some passin’ remark about his hop-joint, I 
just jumped a tramp steamer bound fer 
’Frisco. Fooled around there two, three 
days . . . an’ then headed up here fer the 


Arctic circle. . . . I don’t know just what 
gave me the idea or made me do it. 

Tenspot: I’ll bet I do, kid. Same thing 
that set ye goin’ when I checked out of 
Sheep Camp so sudden, before daybreak this 
mornin’. An’ your reason wasn’t mine, 
neither. . . . Bet yer heel’s itchin’ to be on 
the road out . . . ramblin’ around like you 
been doin’ . . . jest mushin’ somewhere. 

Tue Ko: Ye hit it. I was born movin’. 

Tenspot [with a laugh]: Red Pingry 
always guessed yer old lady must have 
dropped ye off a freight train som’ers, when 
ye was a-bornin’, judgin’ by the way you’ve 
kep’ a-movin’. 

THE Kip: I wouldn’t wonder. .. .Ye 
can’t faze me, Tenspot. I don’t claim to 
be one of them lollin’ brothers that wears 
their pants shiny, settin’ like a tack, stuck 
in some corner. . . . I got a different idea 


of livin’. 
Trenspot: Maybe ye got the right 
hunch, ’Frisco. . . . They’s lots of fine 


scraps an’ scrapes a-waitin’ fer a husky kid 
like you, around some corner, way off 
som’ers. Most of us done our share of 
movin’ that’s bumped the slats up here in 
the Yukon. I have, I know that fer certain. 
. . » Movin’ on an’ movin’ on till ye get 
dam sick of it an’ want to stay put som’ers. 
[Disgustedly| Ye'll have to travel some 
to git out of this valley, it looks like. It 
don’t seem to lead nowhere. 

Tue Kip [his eyes straying to the win- 


dow]: Mebbe she’s waitin’ fer somethin’ 
too, Ten. 
Tenspot: Well, I’m cert’nly waitin’. 


But I don’t see mine a-comin’. . . . Mine’s 
jest a plate o’ cold beans and a side o’ hard 
tack. . . . Wouldn’t ye think there’d be 
beans around here somewhere? 

TueE Kip: There’s beans everywhere ye 
go, even in Siam. 

Tenspot: I wouldn’t mind seein’ a 
bean cockin’ his eye at me this minute. . . . 
Poundin’ the trail since 3 A. M. . . . An’ 
they fergot to pack my lunch when I left 
Sheep Camp. I could use a cup o’ coffee, 
easy. 

STICKEEN: If ye’re so dead set on coffee, 
why don’t ye move on and get some? 

[The circle of faces again turns in Stic- 
keen’s direction in startled surprise. ] 

STAMPEDE [looking at the sombre sky 
beyond the window]: Kind of dark for 
mushin’, ain’t it, brother? 
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[In the uneasy silence that follows, the 
rasped nerves of the chilly men are revealed 
as they edge nearer the feeble fire.]| 

Tenspot: How’s that for a royal wel- 
come? . . . God, I hate this country! 

STAMPEDE [in the same friendly tone]: 
You goin’ out or comin’ in, pardner? 

TENnspoT: Out, ye bet yer life... . 
Out, mister! [Draws out a deck of cards 
and lets them drip invitingly through his 
fingers.| Any of you gen’l’men come in on 
a hand of poker? . . . Good fer the nerves, 
poker. 

Petey [with a severe eye on the cards]: 
You movin’ of your own accord, or by a 
special invite? 

Tenspot: None of your dam business. 
How’d you live to be so aged, askin’ ques- 
tions? ... Up here in the north, too, 
where quizzin’s ’bout as popular as small- 
pox. . . . Riddlin’ a man with bullets ain’t 
no worse than shootin’ him full of sap- 
head questions. 

STAMPEDE: Ye’re right, there, stranger. 
Ye’re standin’ on yer own fair rights I’d 
say, sir. . . . Petey’d ought to know better. 
. . - Would ye take it amiss if I don’t chip 
in on yer game? I’m better with a pick 
and shovel in me hands, I’m thinkin’, than 
with them pasteboards 

Petey [to Tenspot, irritated|: I notice 
yer young friend don’t mind tellin’ about 
hisself. . . . An’ he don’t wait to be asked, 
neither. 

TeEnspot: ’Frisco’s a extra good-natured 
kid . . . a reg’lar Paul Bunyan fer reelin’ 
off the tall tales. . . . Well, what’s yer 
notion, Walrus? . . . Meetin’ up here so 
accidental, you want we should all name 
our fam’ly trees an’ trot out fam’ly flowers 
an’ all them little social details. I get ye. 

Petey [angrily]: Ye don’t get me. It 
don’t do a mite o’ harm round this part 0’ 
the world to kind of get a line on who 
yer settin’ up so late with evenin’s. 

Tenspot: Is that so?... Well, ’spose 
we start the other foot a-going’. . . . You 
fellers comin’ in or goin’ out now? 

STAMPEDE [affably]: Goin’ in, pardner. 
. .. Little earlier than usual... . Spring’s 
comin’ on, an’ ye got to be in on the ground 
floor when she starts loosenin’ up. Things 
go kind of fast when they start movin’. 

Tenspot: Mebbe it ain’t too much to 
ask what you two gen’l’men is doin’ out 
here—so far off the main trail? 


STAMPEDE: Lookin’ fer somethin’. 

THE Kip: I guess we're all doin’ that, 
ain't we? ... Everywhere’s I mean... 
everybody livin’! What I’d like now is to 
run across someone that’s got a look at 
whatever started him goin’. I bet they ain’t 
one of us here lookin’ fer the same thing, 
neither. 

STAMPEDE: Five years now I been hit- 
tin’ the trail about this same time. . . . An’ 
I been lookin’ fer the same thing right along, 
stranger. [His gaze again fastens upon 
Stickeen. | 

Petey [proudly]: Dan ain’t missed a 
stampede since the first dust was shipped 
out o’ the valley in ’97. 

STAMPEDE: ‘There’s nothing so much to 
brag about in that. If I’d a four-bit piece 
to show fer it, ’twould be worth the tellin’. 

[Stickeen rises silently and lights an oil 
lantern, which he hangs on a nail near the 
bunk. It throws grotesque, flickering 
shadows about the room.] 

Perey: Ye had queer luck all right. 
[Reprovingly] But you’re too confidin’ 
. . . People’s always stringin’ ye ‘bout 
somethin’. . . . 

STAMPEDE: I was strung once all right 

. once I’ll remember. 

[Stickeen half turns, tensely, as he re- 
sumes his seat; then withdraws into the 
shadow of the bunk.] 

THE Kip: That’s what comes of gettin’ 
so hopped up over a pimply little pot o’ 
gold dust. Why don’t ye hunt elephants 
awhile .. . er chow dogs... er emer- 
alds, er something that ain’t so—well, so 
kind of—grubby? 

Perey [his bluster changing to fear]: 
Sometimes it ain’t a case of huntin’ nothin’. 

. . It’s bein’ hunted. 

Tenspot: Oh! When was you hunted 
. . . an’ what fer, Walrus? ... I got a 
feller feelin’ fer ye after all. 

Petey: I wasn’t talkin’ ’bout nothin’ 
p’ticlar. . . . I was jest thinkin’. 

TENSPOT: Crawfishin’! [ Laughs] 
Mebbe I better pass out what callin’ cards 
we got so little brother Peter won’t have 
heart failure. . . . ’Frisco, he got his moni- 
ker from place where he was born, near as 
he can remember. . . . Leastways he al- 
ways heads back to spend a day or two set- 
tin’ on the Golden Gate before he starts off 
fer some new place he ain’t never seen yet. 
He was sort of shook off the fam’ly tree, so 
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he can’t tell ye much about them little fine 
points. ... Do I get you right, kid? 

Tue Kip: Sure, Tenspot. 

TeNnspoT: Rambler’s jest extry . . . my 
own private label fer him. . . . I got my 
side-swipe long before I hit Sheep Camp. 
Tenspot represents the fact that these fool 
bohunks up here never seem to stand fer me 
a-holdin’ anything above that figger in a 
hand of poker. . . . The Kid here he can 
hold all the aces in the deck an’ nobody so 
much as raises their voices. [Aggrieved] 
But jest let me come in with anything the 
least bit fancy an’ there’s a reg’lar revolu- 


tion. . . . Anyone would think I was a 
blackleg. 
TueE Kip: Oh, no, Tenspot! 


Petey [with a flash of discernment]: 
I’ll bet ye was invited out o’ Sheep Camp. 
‘TENSPOT: Yer asmart man, Petey... . 
Say, when you’re runnin’ fer postmaster ye 
can have my vote... fer nothin’... . 
Honest. I guess I’m like Stampede. . . . I 
still got my diamond studs a-comin’ to prove 
my smartness. [To Stampede, ignoring 
Petey] That fix you up fer names, sir? 
STAMPEDE: Good enough for anybody. 
Names get lost easy . .. people driftin’ 
around. But that’s no loss worth much 
palaver. It’s the bold people back o’ them 
that’s worth a second sneeze, I’m thinkin’. 
Tue Kip: Think so? ... I wonder! 
Why, one place where I was, way out in 
the desert, I saw a rock dug up with writin’ 
on it like people used to make thousands of 


years ago . . . an’ nobody could even figger 
out the writin’. . . . Makes ye feel kind of 
queer an’ pifflin’. 

STAMPEDE: I guess I been too busy to 


have just that there feelin’, youngster. . . . 
They’s always been a good deal doin’. 

Tenspot [scooping the cards together]: 
Wish they was somethin’ doin’ now, by 
gravy. ... How’d a round o’ fan-tan 
strike ye? [Met by shakes of the head, 
pockets the cards disgustedly.| Bunch o’ tin 
horns! ... Well, I’m growin’ to this 
chair here. [He paces about the room, stop- 
ping at the window.] . . . They’s a moon 
tryin’ to come up over that shoulder. 

Tue Kip: That'll make them peaks look 
bigger. 

Tenspot: Could they look bigger? 
They give me the willies. . . . An’ yet it 
ain’t so awful diff’rent from lookin’ down 
Bleecker Street at night, watchin’ the moon 
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come up behind them big black buildin’s 

. only it’s all starin’ white here . . . an’ 
they ain’t no people millin’ round, like they 
is nights at Coney. . . . I like crowds, an’ 
things a-movin’ . . . makes ye feel more at 
home, like. Even Eyetalians an’ Chinks is 
better’n nothin’. . . . It’d sound real cheer- 
ful to hear a peanut man come whistlin’ 
round the corner. 

Tue Kip: Eyetalians and Chinks ain’t 
half bad. . . . An’ some o’ them whirlin’ 
dervishes out in Arabia is cert’nly an eyeful. 
Ye kind of forget up here they’s anything 
ahead of ye... or anything behind ye, 
either. 

Tenspoot: Maybe it’s droppin’ behind 
them hills that does it. I cert’nly thought 
so, climbin’ up here. 

Petey [to Stickeen]: 
name, mister? 

[Stickeen ignores him. Tenspot snickers. | 

Petey [not crushed]: Well, it’s kind of 
hard not knowin’ what to call him when 
we're talkin’. 

Tenspot: If you jest gotta be talkin’, 
call him Smith an’ see how he likes it. [To 
Stampede|: We got his label all right, up 
at Sheep Camp. He’s Stickeen . . . used to 
be prospectin’ down in the Stickeen Valley 
before he come up here. . . . Old grouch 
livin’ all alone . . . ain’t got no use fer 
human bein’s. That’s one reason we dropped 
in here so sociable, so he could get ac- 
quainted with some real folks. 

Tue Kip: You speak for yourself, Ten- 
spot. 

STAMPEDE [half to himself]: 
man, not likin’ his own kind, eh? 

Tenspot: Well, my last word is: who- 
ever built this shack so far above the trail 
was cookoo. . . . Or mebbe he thought he 
was a eagle, an’ this was his eye-ry! 

STICKEEN: Any right-minded man ’ud 
take the hint ’twas not intended for a road- 
house. [His eyes smoulder.] 

Tenspot: If anybody thinks I’m movin’ 
on tonight, they got the wrong notion. I’m 
goin’ to roost right here, ole Bluebeard. 
An’ you can like it or lump it. . . . Hear 
me? ... Ye always got a right to claim a 
hand-out an’ a place to stow yer bones any- 
where up in this country. . . . Ain’t that 
right, Stampede? 

STAMPEDE [smugly]: Ye ain’t askin’ 
too much, sir. . . . Close yer mouth an’ 
open yer hand. That’s all the rules they 


Did I ketch your 


A dour 
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got worked out fer livin’ up here. But ye 
can count on them two holdin’. Any real 
man ’ud fling open his door an’ bid ye wel- 
come. 

STICKEEN [turning, speaks to Stampede 
directly for the first time]: Ye think so, 
do ye? . . . You an’ yer rules o’ thumb fer 
livin’! It may be now ye’ll find there’s 
somethin’ diff’rent. . . . Every man’s got a 
right to keep his shack the way he wants it. 

Petey [bristling]: Ye mean we ain't 
good enough to stay in yer cabin? 


STICKEEN: I’m meanin’ nothin’... . 
I’m not holdin’ speech about it. [Settles 
back.] 

STAMPEDE: Ye heard that! Listen! I 


want to tell you men here somethin’. May- 
be it’ll help ye know what I been lookin’ 
for, an’ why I’m here now. 

Tenspot: Deal ’em out. 

STAMPEDE: When I left the old sod, 
ten years back, I drifted out to Texas. I 
always liked things movin’ fast too, young- 
ster. An’ I was ridin’ the range an’ tendin’ 
cattle them days. An’ there old Billy 
Sligo’d come to get his bones warmed up 
and mend a shoulder where he’d fell an’ 
broke it on a prospectin’ trip. He’d been 
all through this country with the natives. 

Tenspot: Sligo? Don’t place him. 

STAMPEDE: You wouldn’t. Before your 
day, stranger. He told me about a crick 
they’d located one time, before the big stam- 
pede was on. "Iwas off the beaten track 
a bit. . . . None o’ them cricks they’ve lo- 
cated so far, up around Dawson. "Iwas a 
small stream runnin’ down out of a hidden 
valley . . . richer than any of ’em. His 
crowd had made a rocker, when they’s 
mined a bit. An’ then they never could go 
back and find it. 

Tenspot: The Lost Rocker! Don’t tell 
me you fell fer that there... . 

STAMPEDE: Old Billy Sligo wasn’t a 
liar. ”I'was his own maps and drawin’s he 
gave me when he died, to help me find it. 

TeNnspor [cynically]: I’ve heard the 
old sourdoughs a-talkin’ about the Lost 
Rocker often enough, when they met up to- 
gether. But I didn’t ’spose any of ’em 
believed it. Why, they was lookin’ fer a 
Lost Rocker ’way back in ’49 in California. 
God, man! They’s been a lost rocker every 
gold minin’ rush ther’s ever been, startin’ 
with Adam’s first stampede, I reckon. 

Petry: You feller’s that plays cards all 


day don’t know ev’rything they is to know 
*bout minin’. I seen them drawin’s Billy 
made, an’ you could tell they was real hon- 
est drawin’s. Dan here’s been follerin’ up 
ev ry stampede they’s been the last five years, 
an’ he knows what he’s doin’. 

Tenspot: Dan’s a real smart geezer, 
ain’t he? . . . Well, he’s tripped up on a 
tall tale this time. [Thoughtfully]| Them 
peaks outside has got ye woozy. . . . Sort 
o’ like yer past a-risin’ up before ye. 

Tue Kip: Why keep harping on what’s 
left behind ye? 

STAMPEDE: Because ye can’t get loose 
from things ye done so easy, youngster. 
They got a way of reachin’ out to find ye. 

Petey [with satisfaction]: Well, they’s 
one thing about them peaks. Ye don’t get 
hunted, once ye get behind ’em. 

Tenspot: Think not, Petey? 

[ There is a grim silence. ] 

STAMPEDE: ‘There’s more to that there 
story, look ye! I had a pardner, back in 
that cactus country. He’d come driftin’ out 
from the old sod to a newer country too 

. though why I never did know. He 
was a dour man, keepin’ his own counsel. 
. . . An’ ridin’ the range, I told him about 
this claim of Billy’s. I talked me best fer 
him, thinkin’ to cheer him up, like... . 
An’ one fine mornin’, turnin’ out . . . be- 
hold ye, he was gone! ... an’ with him a 
grubstake I’d been two years sweatin’ an’ 
scrapin’ together. 


Tenspot: Crimped ye, eh, Stampede? 
[Stampede nods. ] 
THE Kip: Gives ye a kind of funny 


feelin’ meetin’ people up here... not 
knowin’ their real names er what they’ve 
been doin’. I walked out on a lava bed 
down in Honolulu, and it give me the same 
creepy sort of feelin’. 

TENsPoT: Don’t ye go gittin’ inquisi- 
tive, Rambler, er we may have to ship ye 
back to Siam. 

TueE Kip: Don’t worry. I’m no quiz- 
zer. ... The only thing that worries me 
just now is gettin’ warmed up a little. 
[Huddles closer to the stove.] I’ve never 
got up any real temperature since I left 
China. 

STAMPEDE: I would think the man that 
owns this shack would build ye up a fire 
and warm ye. 

STICKEEN : 
buildin’ fires fer nobody on orders. 


If ye’re meanin’ me, I’m 
If ye’re 
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not likin’ what ye find here, ye’re welcome 
to be movin’. There’s no place here for 
sleepin’. 

Perey: Ye mean yer not givin’ us a 
snack to eat, ner a place where we can roll 
in till mornin’? 

STICKEEN: Ye heard me. 

STAMPEDE [sharply]: Hark ye! I’ve 
not told ye yet that this lost valley must be 
close around here, accordin’ to the maps old 
Billy gave me. I’ve been through all the 
cricks around the upper valley, and it’s 
none of them there. . . . Tagish Jim came 
out last week with news of somebody mak- 
in’ a big strike right close around here 
somewhere. . . . They was a crowd of the 
boys waitin’ outside for the snow to clear 
off a little. . . . There'll be a big stam- 
pede in here, before the week’s out. 

[Stickeen’s head rises. ] 

Tenspot [looking at the grim face be- 
fore him with a new comprehension]: Oh 
. . . ye don’t say so! 

Petey: ‘That’s why we been clippin’ in 
so fast ahead o’ time, to beat the sooners. 
You talk ’bout twenty miles today, huh? 
. . « Well, we tore off bout ten more. .. . 
An’ I’m all in, I tell ye. 

STAMPEDE [belligerently]: That claim 
‘ud be mine rightly, if someone found it. 
It was my grubstake. .. . 


Tenspot: I’ll bet you’d hang on to it, 
too... jest like a bull-dog. ... They 
all do. 

STAMPEDE: I’ve been looking for that 
claim five years now I'll not be stopped 
easy. 

Tue Kip: Huntin’ claims is like hunt- 


in’ anything else. ... Ye get kind of 

hipped about it. . . . Huntin’ a bite to eat 

is just as queer though sometimes 
STAMPEDE [rising]: We'll end this 


jokin’. [To Stickeen, roughly}: What 
about some food? We’re all hungry men 
here. 

STICKEEN: I’ve got no food... . I’ve 
eaten up my winter’s rations. 

Tenspot: He’s lyin’... . He means 


he won’t give us no hand-out. 


STICKEEN: I mean I’ve got none. 
Tenspot: Bet his beans and bacon’s 
hid. [Starts toward the shelves.) Vm 


goin’ to do my diggin’ right here, brothers. 

Petey [rising and stretching his huge 
bulk]: I'll swap ye all the beans they ever 
was, fer a ole hammock in the foc’sle of the 


Santa Maria, runnin’ down the coast of 
Sandwich Islands. [Lunges toward the 
bunk.] I’m gonna rest my hams a spell, 


mates. . . . But you can call me when the 
bacon’s fryin’. 
STICKEEN: Keep out of that bunk! 


I’ve told ye once this is no road house. 
[The men stop, uncertainly.] 
STAMPEDE [leaping to confront his host]: 

Stand up, Andy McPherson! Stand up, I 

tell ye! You know who I am. I’ve found 

ye. 

STICKEEN [standing, his blazing eyes 
turned on the other man]: Yes, I know 
ye, Daniel Malarky. . . . And what then 
if ye’'ve found me... . 

STAMPEDE: After what’s happened, ye 
say that to me? Ye’ll stand up to me now 
and face me? ... 

STICKEEN: And why should I not face 
ye? Ye’'ll clear out now . . . the pack o’ 
ye! ... whinin’ great whelps, ye! ... 
Out of my cabin! 

[He towers before Stampede in a respon- 
sive rage. Tenspot and Petey, who have 
leaped back, instinctively fall behind Stam- 
pede. The Kid against the wall watches 
with absorbed interest. | 

STAMPEDE: Ye’re a goodly man, Andy 
McPherson. . . . No one denies yer strength 
to ye. .. . But here’s three men ye’ve re- 
fused food to. . . . Ye’ve dug yer own pit 
this time! 

[The three men push in upon him threat- 
eningly. | 

STICKEEN: An’ who gave ye the right to 


push yerselves into my cabin . . . without 
so much as askin’ yer leave? . . . "Tis such 
as you I came away from. . . . Huntin’ in 


packs, like yelpin’ foxes! 
lashes them.] 

STAMPEDE: "Tis but one man ye have 
to face now, Andy McPherson. But one 
man! We'll have this out now. There'll 
be no wastin’ words. . . . Ye know what’s 
between us. 

Tenspot: Do it up reg’lar, Stampede. 
We'll back ye! . . . Fight him close up to. 
... Here! [Pulls a soiled red handker- 
chief from his pocket and flips it over.] I 
got a spacer. You take one end and give 
him the other. . . . Make him pull out his 
gun, and you can fire when I say: “Ready”! 
We'll range up here, an’ see ye get fair 
play. [Throwing his revolver down on the 


. . . [His glance 
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table within reach of Stampede, he retires 
discreetly to the wall.] 

STAMPEDE [taking his distance, gun in 
hand]: Stand up, sir! 

STICKEEN [with quiet scorn]: Ill do 
no shootin’, Daniel. I have no gun upon 
me. 
STAMPEDE [dropping revolver angrily]: 
Still stubborn, I see. The years have left 
the iron in ye. 

Petey: He can’t make no good alibi 
about a knife, Stampede. They ain’t a 
sourdough in the country ain’t got one, even 
if only fer openin’ cans with. An’ don’t ye 
ferget I’m with ye... . 

STICKEEN: I’m no butcher, I’ve told ye. 
. . . You with yer bare knives and yer pis- 
tols! Ye were always a shallow man, Dan- 
iel Malarky. 

STAMPEDE: "Twill be man to man, then 

. an’ better that way! Put up the fists 
that ye were born with, an’ make a clean 
fight fer the claim ye’re tryin’ now to beat 
me out of. 

STICKEEN: So ’tis the claim that irks 
ye! ’Tis the thrifty man I knew lang syne, 
just as I left ye. [Pause; with quiet deter- 
mination.| If ye think so to get what’s my 
own, ye’re sore mistaken. 

STAMPEDE: He’s found it! Ye heard 
him! He’s found the claim, by Saint 
Michael! . . . After these years, we'll have 
fair play, then. 

STICKEEN: Ye call this fair play, do ye? 
. . . When ye’re not told the heart of the 
story. Ye’ve stripped the sheaves and missed 
the kernel. 

STAMPEDE: What more is there than 
that ye sneaked away between a night and a 
day, takin’ an old comrade’s earnin’s? 

STICKEEN: It was the only way to hurt 
ye... . There was no other way to say I 
scorned ye. . . . I did not harm a hair of 
all yer brash head. . . . I would have been 
sendin’ back yer dollars one day, likely. . . . 
[passionately]. Is there no place in the 
world a man may be alone, then?... 
”T was the old land I came away from, years 
ago, when pushin’ people came crowdin’ me 
back upon my hearthstone. And it was 
west in the new land I came. . . seekin’ 
my own small place . . . where I could be 
quiet in a little cabin. I was with ye, Dan- 
iel Malarky, till I could no longer bide ye 

. clutchin’ an’ pickin’ at a man’s 
thoughts . . . chatt’rin’ like bold daws. 


And now ye’ve found me, deep in these hills 

STAMPEDE: Lucky it is I kept me jaw 
here... . 
steady for the searchin’. [To the others]: 
”Tis the Lock Rocker he’s been findin’. 

Tenspor: It’s a sure cinch he’s found it. 
That’s why he’s so blame stand-offish. That 
fool talk of his is jest plain chow-chow. I 
can see through that dodge, easy. 

Petry: The boys was all a-gettin’ ready. 
. . . Brick Smeed an’ Yukon Billy an’ the 
whole raft of ’em .. . after Tagish Jim 
come out. ... [Proudly.] 1 was the only 
one Dan took along, to help him... . 
Funny the way the news leaks out! It 
won’t be no time till the whole crowd’s 
stampedin’. They may not even wait fer 
the snow to loosen. Gen’l’man Jones was 
figurin’ where he could run up a dance hall 
som’ers. 

STAMPEDE _ [irritated]: Gentleman 
Jones! That two-bit bonehead! ... If 
they could just look after their minin’. . . . 

STICKEEN [who has been standing si- 
lently, scarcely hearing, turns to Stampede]: 
*T was not your claim I found, Daniel Ma- 
larky. I used none of your maps and pa- 
pers. This Lost Rocker you’ve been seek- 
ing was in a valley. The vein I ran across 
was high up in the hills. ”“I'was not your 
claim. [Earaestly] I ask ye now, as man 
to man, to leave me to my quiet. 

Tenspot: If anybody thinks I’m mov- 
in’ on when they’s a stampede in sight, they 
got the wrong notion. I’m getting excited. 
. . . Little ol’ Tenspot spreads out jest 
like a burnin’ bush when they’s lots doin’. 
. . . All I needs is new ground now an’ 
then to kind of give me room to grow in. 
Say, I’m on the ground floor this time, 
ain't I? If I’m one of the founders of this 
camp, they can’t throw me out, ye bet ye! 
Can they, Petey? 

Petey [warming toward him]: If yer 
helpin’, ye got as good a right here as any- 
body. Say, I got a kind of big idea. What 
say we call this camp Danville, after Dan 


here? . . . Rarin’ to go, boys! Rarin’ to 
go! 

STICKEEN [steadily]: Ye heard what I 
asked ye. 


STAMPEDE: I heard ye askin’ me to give 
up my claim. ... Them colors could 
have been washed down from the hillsides, 
easy. [With squared jaw.] "Twas my 
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grubstake ye took with ye, Andy McPher- 
son. 

STICKEEN: So ’twas the grubstake ye’re 
still mindin’? I’ll square ye off then... . 
I’ll be movin’ on tomorrow. 

[The men stare. ] 

Tenspot [incredulously]: Does th’ ol’ 
boy mean he’s movin’ on an’ leavin’ his 
claim an’. . .? 

STICKEEN: ... And shanty! ... Ye 
can have the whole of it to roll yerselves 
about in, since yer so pushin’. I’m movin’ 
on . . . though what far place I’ll be layin’ 
my head now, I’m not seein’. 

Petey: He’s goin’ off an’ leavin’ all his 
things here! ... I can’t git this figgered 
out, Dan. An’ he’s the same man what 
strung ye once before? 

Tenspot: They’s a joker somewhere! 
It’s jest like ev’rything I ever seen yet. . . . 
Th’ ol’ duke’s got no more claim than a 
jack rabbit. 

STICKEEN [his eyes blazing]: Ye think 
I’m lyin’. . . . Come then. . . . "Tis close 
beside the door I’ll show ye! ... Ye’ve 
but to push the snow aside a little... . 
[Takes down a lantern and sets it on the 
table; reaches up on a shelf for a candle, 
which he puts into a miner’s iron candle- 
stick, pressing its point into the wall above 
the table. From several similar pieces, he 
chooses a bit of rock from the shelf and 
hands it to Tenspot.] Perhaps ye call this 
lyin’! 

TeEeNnspotT: Looks like aces to me... . 
But I’m a rank cheechawker. . . . What 
about the rules here, Stampede? Ye seem 
to have ’em figgered out so purty. Has a 
cheechawk got a right to stake in on a 
stampede? 

STAMPEDE [indifferently]: | There'd 
ought to be claims enough fer ev’rybody. 

Tenspot: Then I’ll just check in fer 
one below Discov’ry. [Winks at Petey.] 
Did ye get that? You wouldn’t mind me 
havin’ the best claim, would ye? . . . [His 
face becomes avid.| There’s somebody I 
know back in Manhattan wouldn’t be so sad 
to see l’il ol’ Tenspot flashin’ around in dia- 
monds. I can’t go back till I got somethin’ 
to show fer these bum years I been a-rollin’ 
on my uppers. Hear me croakin’? I’ll be 
the big frog yet . . . back in the great big 
puddle. . . . How’s this strike the hard- 
rock expert? 

Petey [excitedly]: I alwuz knew Dan 
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’ud strike it sometime. . . . Crummy with 
colors, that there rock is! [Bends spell- 
bound above the bit of quartz.] But it all 
hangs on how wide the vein is, mister. 

Tenspot: Come on. You an’ mel 
scout it out. 

[The two rush over to the door. As 
they fling it open, the still peaks, drenched 
in moonlight, are etched against the sky, in 
quiet contrast to the excitement of the hu- 
man figures. | 

TeEnspot [turning on the step]: You 
comin’, ’Frisco? 

Tue Kip [soberly]: I didn’t come up 
here fer minin’. . . . You know that. 

Petey: What did ye come up here fer 
then, mister? What’s anybody come up to 
a gold field fer but washin’ gold dust? 

Tenspot: Give us a ring, Kid. Don’t 
play high an’ mighty. Time you come down 
to earth, ’bo. 

Tue Kip: I’m tired of your cheap raz- 
zin’, Tenspot. You keep your tongue off 
me. You know all this bull you been 
a-peddlin’ about my havin’ nobody . . . no 
folks ...no fam’ly... is lyin’..,, 
[Pauses a moment, then half turns to the 
others.] I run away from home . . . three 
years ago. Wanted to go around the world 

. an’ see things. . . . Well, I done it! 
I been everywhere . . . seen the whole show 
—'cept part o’ the South Seas, an’ Aus- 
tralia... . [Laughs shortly.] Well, I 
found out . . . lots o’ things . . . while I 
been driftin’. People ain’t so much, I 
know that . . . except the ones ye belong 
to, somehow. . . . An’ till I come up here 
I didn’t know just how . . . sick ye could 
get fer—well, just folks! . . . just people! 
It’s these mountains, maybe, does it . 
sittin’ here crouchin’ . . . an’ lookin’ at 
ye. ... [Shivers] You can have my 
claim, Tenspot I got to be hittin’ out to- 
morrow. . . . I got to see my folks. .. . I 

. well, I want to see them. 

Tenspot [sneering]: Who'd ever think 
Rambler’d get a touch of heart, eh? I 
give you up, ’bo. . . . Passin’ the deal when 
fortune’s settin’ on your lap! [Whispering] 
Fix up the fire for us, Frisco. Th’ ol’ boys 
loosenin’ up a little. . . . Mebbe when we 
come back we can brace him fer a hand-out. 

Tue Kip: D’ye mind if I stoke up, sir? 

STICKEEN [with no trace of animosity]: 
You'll find the wood yonder. 

TeNsPpotT: How far’d you say the strike 
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was, mister? [To the Kid]: Gimme a 
stick er two fer stakin’, ’Frisco. 

[The two men rush to the doorway. 
Petey has drawn a candle from his pocket 
and affixed it to a half-trimmed can, mak- 
ing what is called a “bug” to shield it from 
the wind.] 

STICKEEN [pointing]: Just beyond that 


rock there. If ye’ll but push the snow 
aside, the tunnel that I made will be starin’ 
back at ye. 

Tenspot: ‘They’s something about a 


stampede gets right into yer marrer. Say, 
speakin’ o’ stampedes, Petey, d’ye ever hear 
that yarn about ol’ Yukon Billy. . . . They 
was two o’ them brown girls, up in Daw- 
son. . . . Gumboot Kitty an’ that there 
native girl what had a wooden leg—lived 
out along the crick. Peggy by the Brook, 
they called her. An’ they was all lit up 
with hootch one day an’... . 

[The two go off chuckling, Petey hold- 
ing high the “bug.” Their clumsy figures 
make grotesque shadows against the quiet 
background of peaks as they go down the 
steps. 

The Kid goes over to the corner for 
wood. Dan and Stickeen move toward the 
open doorway, Stickeen carrying the 
lighted lantern. | 

STAMPEDE (lingering): So ye’ll be leav- 
in’ in the mornin’... "Tis true, then? 
[Stickeen nods.] 

STAMPEDE: There’s a sadness come upon 
me, Andy McPherson, to see ye movin’ on 
so... . "Iwas not the claim I’m mindin’ 

. ye must know that. It was you I’ve 
been missin’. "Twas you I’ve been 
seekin’. 

STICKEEN [turning, a gleam in his deep 
eyes]: Is it so, truly? 

STAMPEDE [eagerly]: Ye’ll stay. I'll 
not take what’s yer own. The half’s yours, 
ye know that. [Stickeen hesitates. ] 

Tenspot [in the distance]: Hey, 
dookey! We found yer rock. We're stakin’ 
in, under the snow here. 

STICKEEN [his face again mask-like]: 
I’d best be movin’ on. .. . This is no more 
a place for me, Daniel. I’m a dour man 

.. an’ lonely. . . . Though where I’ll be 
movin’ to now, I’m not seein’. 

STAMPEDE [with sudden determination]: 
I’ve been thinkin’, Andy. . . . If it should 


so be this is not the claim I’m seekin’... . 





of used to mushin’, after so many stampedes 
. .. Movin’ around so. .. . Would ye think 
me daft, like? [Looks at Stickeen, uncer- 
tainly. ] 

STICKEEN [after a surprised glance, nods 
comprehendingly|: Why would I be think- 
in’ that, now... ? 

STAMPEDE: I was just figgerin’, climbin’ 
up here. . . . They’s a little creek runs 
down that valley yonder, over beyond that 
shoulder. . . . [He stops on the doorstep, 
pointing out his direction, his other hand 
resting on Stickeen’s shoulder.] It could 
be that in that valley yonder was Billy’s 


rocker. What think ye? 
STICKEEN: It might be so... . There’s 
a vein strikin’ off north here. When Il.... 


[ Their voices fade out, as they disappear. 
They have left the door open. The Kid 
closes it; then returns to the fire, blows 
vigorously, poking in some small twigs. As 
it flames up, he goes over to his discarded 
pack-sack, lying in a heap in the corner, 
searches through it with a frown; takes 
out a crumpled bandanna, a gray sock, 
shoves them back; goes through his pockets; 
from a wide side-pocket takes out two bat- 
tered hard-tack, wrapped in newspaper, and 
is about to begin crunching on these when 
he stops and throws them down on the 
table. Tenspot bursts in, followed by 
Petey.) 

Tenspot [planking a piece of quartz on 
the table}: Look at that, now! . . . Look 
at her, a-winkin’ at me!—di’mond studs. 
... Cliquot! ... some o’ them nifty span- 
gled duds fer the lady friend! . . . horses 
an’ kerridges! . . . no more hoofin’ it fer 
Tenspot! . .. Thar she sets. . . . Ev’ry 
thing I been a-trailin’. 

TueE Kip: You're lucky. 

Petey: Well, sir, wouldn’t ye jest know 
Dan ’ud run into somethin’ like this? Wide 
enough to sink a town in, that there pay- 
streak of his’n! 

Tue Kip: I thought it was Stickeen 
found this claim. 

Petey: Well, he had Dan’s grubstake, 
didn’t he? Ye heard him own up jest now. 

THE Kip: I heard him pay it back, too. 

Tenspot: Th’ ol’ duke’s give up all 
his claims around here . . . you fellers is 
witnesses. . . . I got as much right here as 
anybody livin’. . . . I’m staked on number 
one below, and nobody ain’t goin’ to budge 


I’ll just be movin’ on, too. Ye get sort me... ol’ grouches er nobody else. I got 
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all come fer . . . righthere... [Salutes 
the blinking quartz.] ... except... [Grim- 
acing] what a feller needs most . . . some 
ham an’ eggs under his belt. 

Tue Kip: There’s half a wormy hard- 
tack on the table. Maybe that'll make life 
perfect. 

Tenspot: Say, don’t get funny, ‘bo. 
[Glances scornfully at the hard-tack.| It 
jest ain’t funny. 

[Dan and Stickeen enter.] 

Petey: She’s good as you can ask, Dan. 
... The boys’ll be a tickled bunch at this 
here lay-out. . . . She’ll make a great camp. 

STAMPEDE [half-heartedly]: You're 
right, I’m thinkin’. 

[Stickeen puts the lantern on the table 
without a word, closes the door, shutting 
out the hungry peaks.| 

Tenspot [turning]: You take notice, 


Dukey. . . . I’m on No. 1 below, and she 
looks good to this here bird. I’m roostin’. 
... They’s no renigging. You’ve passed 
yer hand ... fer good, sir! Don’t ye fergit 
that. . . . If you’d jest give up a little 
grub now . . . somethin’ to keep a feller 


goin’. If they’s anything gives a man the 
pip, it’s a dam tight-wad. 

[Stickeen turns, his nostrils quivering. 
Then, silently, with a sweep of his long 
arm, knocks the speaker flat... . Tenspot, 
dazed from a cut on his forehead, staggers 
to his feet. With an angry snarl, he seizes 
the revolver, still lying on the corner of the 
table, and aims it at Stickeen.] 

STAMPEDE [striking his arm down]: 
Andy! Look ye out, man! [Strikes at Ten- 
spot again. | 

[Tenspot recovers the revolver and aims 
it at Stampede this time. Petey, putting out 
his huge arms, clasps Tenspot in them, lift- 
ing him from the floor. The Kid, standing 
silently, picks up the revolver and hands it 
to Dan, who puts it in his pocket.] 

Petey: Ye would, ... would ye?... 
ye slimy worm! ... Shoot Dan, eh?... 
I been jest achin’ to see some one push yer 
facein....1...I1°ll.... smash ye! 

[He is strangling Tenspot, when Dan 
throws himself upon the two and drags The 
Walrus away.| 

STAMPEDE: Let him loose . . . before ye 


[Petey slowly releases him, quivering 
with rage. Tenspot, staggering back, almost 
falls into a heap, but pulls himself together, 
holding to the edge of the table.| 

TeEnspot [rubbing his neck]: No won- 


der...ye...gotto... git lost... some- 
where .. . ye big gorilla! . . . Huntin’ ye, 
eh? . . . They'll find ye, too... dam 


quick, if I got anything to say about it. 
... You wait till the boys break in here. ... 

Petey [with a snarl]: Set ’em on me, 
would ye? 

[He pulls abruptly loose from Dan’s hold 
and lays the speaker flat with his huge paw. 
His head striking a sharp edge of the nearby 
bunk, Tenspot this time lies silently. The 
Kid rushes over to him, raising his head, 
and feeling his pulse, in concern.] 


STAMPEDE: Is he... ? 

Tue Kip: No. ... Help me lift him 
up, Dan. ... He’s a tough hombre to 
knock out .. . but he’s a needing a rest now 
all right. 


[The two lay the limp figure in the 
bunk. The Kid chafing Tenspot’s hands 
and wrists. | 

STAMPEDE: How is he? 

Tue Kip: He'll be chirpin’ like a grass- 
hopper again, when his senses come back to 
him. 

STAMPEDE: It'll be good not to be hear- 
in’ his clack awhile . . . worn as a man gets 
to be. 

STICKEEN [pacing up and down in rest- 
less circles}: Tellin’ me... me... I’m 
holdin’ back food from hungry men! Me 


who’s been starvin’ myself . . . these weeks 
past ... drivin’ this weary tunnel. I was 
leavin’ the morning early . . . crossin’ the 


hills to Caribou for what food I could pick 
up, to run me on awhile. ... And I’ll be 
goin’ on still .. . only not stoppin’ this time. 
[He has been feverishly rummaging the 
shelves, and now throws a half-opened tin 
toward Stampede, with a short laugh.| It’s 
welcome ye are to what I had saved out 
for mornin’. 

STAMPEDE [with a weary gesture of re- 
fusal}: Here’s one man too worn for food. 
. . » Do ye be savin’ it fer daybreak. . . . 
There’ll be more hunger on us then. .. . 
And mebbe ye’ll be joinin’ with us, Andy. 


do him harm! ... Are ye wantin’ the same STICKEEN: I’ll be on my way when the 
evil thing come on ye again, an’ be in prison dawn comes. 
walls . . . you losin’ yer senses? Put him STAMPEDE: And where . . . could one 
down, Peter. be askin’? 
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STICKEEN: Goin’ my own way. "Tis 
better that way, Daniel. 

[Stampede looks at him with disappoint- 
ment; then draws a map from his pocket, 
which he spreads on the table, bending over 
it silently.] 

Tue Kip: He’s comin’ to. . 
see his eyelids quiver. 

STAMPEDE [lifting his head]: Ye'll be 
stayin’ with him here . . . will ye not, lad? 

Tue Kup: If he needs help. Until the 
boys come. Only I got to be hittin’ out. 
...I1 got to see my fam’ly.... I told you 
they was down in ’Frisco. 

STAMPEDE [with a short laugh]: You'll 
be in Frisco about six days . . . before ye’re 
on the out trail .. . to the South Seas... 
or Australy. 

Tue Kip: Mebbe yer right, Dan. 

[There is a silence. Petey has sunk down 
into a corner, his pack sack under his head, 
breathing heavily, his coat spread over his 
shoulders. ] 

STAMPEDE: It’s struck ye early, lad... 
this thing that drives men on... . It’s 
a thing ye can’t name .. . like a broken 
knife in ye... settin’ ye wand’rin’. 

Tue Kip: Ye said it right. [Pause.] 
. . . I thought you was stickin’ this time, 
though. 

STAMPEDE: No, I was jest tellin’ Andy. 
... [With decision.] It’s not here could be 
Billy Sligo’s rocker. ... (Tapping the 
map to point his words.] They was two 
black crags markin’ the way. They show 
up here plain as yer two fists. It might be 
in this valley beyond . . . followin’ this 
little crick strikin’ off here . . . it looks like 
nobody could have got in there yet. ... 

Tue Kip: You'll be gettin’ lost for good 
this time, Dan, first thing you know. 

[ Petey raises his head to catch the words, 
and now breaks in disconsolately. | 

Perey: You don’t mean... yer mush- 
in’. . . again, Dan. 

STAMPEDE: I’ve been tellin’ ye long 
syne, Peter, ye should be settlin’ yerself 
down to stay for good somewheres. [Still 
absorbed | 

Petey [determinedly]: I’m a-goin’ with 
you, Dan. 

Tue Kip: Hadn’t you better stay and 
meet the boys? 

Petey: I’m a-goin’ with Dan .. . be- 
cause I want to. 


.. 1 can 


THE Kip: Well, it’ll be a long time be- 
fore this here bunch meets up again. . . 
Gosh, here we are . . . without a bite to 
eat... tired as limpin’ malamutes. . . 
an’ all of us hittin’ out . . . to God knows 
where! [Laughs uneasily, to hide his emo- 
tion.] We're cert’nly a great deck of cards! 
[Tenspot has opened his eyes, and half sits 
up, resting on a shaky elbow, and staring 
down at the group with disgust and disap- 
probation.| Well, if here ain’t our little 
ace of clubs with us again! [Moves a hard 
pillow under the wobbly head.| You bet- 
ter rest yer head. 

TENspot: I want to hear what’s a-goin’ 
on. 
[The door blows open, showing the 
peaks outside. | 

STAMPEDE: Put a stone against that 
door, Peter. What’s the rumpus, anyhow? 

Petey [lumbering over to close it]: It’s 
the wind, whippin’ up the valley. 

STAMPEDE: She’s sayin’, ‘““Here’s How.” 

THE Kip: That’s all you'll be hearin’ 
for awhile .. . that and a few wolves tunin’ 
up. 

STAMPEDE: I heard worse music. 

TENspoT [fiteously]: Say, you don’t 
mean yer all a-mushin’ on. . . . You guys 
give me the pip. . . . Why don’t you call 
it the end of the trail sometime? 

STAMPEDE [ruefully]: End of the trail, 
man! ... There ain’t none... not for the 
likes of us... not till we bump off. 

STICKEEN: Ye’re learnin’ fast these late 
days. [Pause.] Maybe ye’ll get a look at 
it then, though. 

[But Dan, worn out over his papers, does 
not answer. Petey has resumed his corner, 
his old coat drawn over him. Tenspot, too, 
after his effort, has slumped back into the 
bunk. The Kid, spreading a worn blanket 
over Tenspot’s feet, relaxes into the corner 
against the bunk.| 

Tue Kip [settling his coat under his 
head|: Get a look at what, Stickeen? 

STICKEEN: ... Whatever started ye 
a 

[The Kid’s head drops back, and the 
other men sink into awkward, sprawling at- 
titudes. The light has dimmed, and at a 
little flurry of wind under the door, the 
lantern gutters and goes out. | 
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The Pasadena Community Playhouse continues in the van 
of experimental theatres with the production, for the first 
time in America, of The Armoured Train, melodrama of 
the recent Russian Revolution, by Vsevold Ivanov. Gilmor 


Brown, director of the theatre, played the leading role. 
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Scenes from the Pasadena Community Playhouse’s Ameri- 
can premiere of The Armoured Train, Vsevold Ivanov’s 
thrilling play of the revolt of the Russian peasants and 
factory workers. Janis Muncis, Latvian artist, former di- 
rector of the Riga Art Theatre designed the settings. 




















THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


R. RICHARD LOCKRIDGE, in 

a recent issue of the New York 
Sun, places the caption “Theory,” before 
this quotation from Theodore Komisarjev- 
sky’s Myself and the Theatre: 


“The theatre because of its aesthetic and 
intellectual nature, is not and never was a 
commercial institution. . . . It is possible 
that the ‘Renaissance of the Theatre’ will 
come through the amateurs, whose keenness, 
disinterestedness, unselfishness, and sincerity 
is so necessary for the professional theatre 
today.” 


Then under the caption “Practice,” he 
writes : 


“The commercial theatre as represented 
by Laurence Rivers, produces The Green 
Pastures. The amateur-art theatre as rep- 
resented by the American Laboratory Thea- 
tre, produces Scribe’s 4 Glass of Water.” 


It would be charitable to assume that 
Mr. Lockridge, as under-graduate, failed to 
elect a course in “Logic” or “Debate.” We 
dislike to consider him deliberately unfair 
in his contrasting the finest and most suc- 
cessful of the season’s commercial produc- 
tions with the presentation of a play selected 
to teach a group of young actors how to 
perform in artificial comedy. Had Mr. 
Lockridge attended the Laboratory Thea- 
tre’s performance of Tchekov’s The Three 
Sisters, he would, we feel sure, have been 
glad to admit that it far surpassed the ma- 
jority of the commercial theatre productions 
of the year. He should realize that the 
best in the commercial theatre and the best 
in the amateur theatre work toward the 
same end. And his responsibility to both as 


the dramatic critic of a great newspaper 
should have kept him from such ridiculous 
inconsistency. Why not: The amateur 
theatre as represented by the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse makes the first produc- 
tion of Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed; 
the commercial theatre produces 1] Want 
My Wife, A Comedy of Women, and 
Pleasure Man. 

The Green Pastures, rejected by many 
of our foremost commercial producers, is a 
great play out of an authentic American 
source, produced by a commercial producer 
who had an artistic vision. But let Mr. 
Lockridge compare the repertory of any one 
of the leading Little Theatres of the coun- 
try: Cleveland, Dallas, New Orleans, et 
cetera, with the list of plays produced at 
any one of the leading New York theatres 
this season, say that of the Mansfield, where 
The Green Pastures is now playing and he 
will agree that the preponderance of good 
plays is on the side of the art theatre. 


Not that the amateur-art theatre is above 
reproach. Too frequently it earns the ad- 
jective “precious” and too many of its rep- 
resentatives err on the side of an extreme 
conservatism, producing only plays that 
have already been successful in the trade 
theatre. Experimentalists with a refined 
theatrical taste are rare in both the profes- 
sional and unprofessional groups. Yet the 
art theatres are closer to the spine of 
America than Broadway is, and it is to 
them that we must look eventually for true 
national expression. Such sneers as Mr. 
Lockridge’s serve only to foul the waters 
of the stream of American drama that 
should be fed from both of these sources. 
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BY GORDON CRAIG 


A Production, 1926, by Gordon Craig. 
Oxford University Press: New York 
and London. $65. 


T is one of the tragedies of the theatre 
that a work of theatre art dies at the 
moment of its creation. No play is ever 
quite the same two nights in succession and 
when a production passes from the stage it 
is gone forever. We can imagine what a 
theatrical performance looked like in Mo- 
liére’s time. We cannot surely know. We 
can guess how Garrick played, we can hear 
his critics tell of him in prose that lives, or 
even see how an engraver interpreted his 
stage appearance. But all of that is not to 
know. And the productions of our own 
day, if they happen to be made away from 
our own city, are as far from us as those of 
other generations. 

One production which every artist worker 
in the modern theatre has eagerly desired to 
know and understand is that of Ibsen’s Pre- 
tenders, which Gordon Craig made with 
Johannes and Adam Poulsen at the Royal 
Theatre at Copenhagen in 1926 to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary in the theatre 
of these leaders of the Danish stage. Jo- 
hannes Poulsen, always an admirer of 
Craig’s work and ideas, invited Craig’s as- 
sistance to “draw the decorations and cos- 
tumes.” 

“T myself,” he said, “am going to set the 
play up, but if you would come over here 
and set it up with me as interpreter, we 
shall be very pleased indeed. You will 
have a free hand in every respect. You will 
have at your disposal a big theatre—bigger 
than His Majesty’s Theatre in London— 
it holds 1,700 people, the foot-lights are 44 
feet, and the depth of the stage is about 70 
feet—a complete staff of actors and actresses, 
and besides an opera staff and an orchestra, 


numbering 80 men, which is the best north 
of Berlin, and besides a complete ballet 
staff, who with their 200 years old ballet 
literature and music, according to what 
Fokine himself says, are fully on a par with 
the Russians.” 

Craig went happily to Copenhagen and 
spent eight happy weeks working there. 

“T cannot do my work in a theatre,” he 
says, “unless I am happy—really happy— 
and enjoying myself. Unless I am sur- 
rounded by men and women who very 
much want to work with me, I have no in- 
terest in leading. If I go to a stranger’s 
theatre, I must feel very welcome if I am 
to stay there.” 

Therefore, his account of this coopera- 
tion makes a record of artistic association 
rare in theatre annals. 

“T went up to Copenhagen without mak- 
ing any conditions except that my fare and 
my stay in the town should be paid for me. 
I was given a most kindly welcome and 
made very comfortable. I enjoyed every 
day and night of my eight weeks there. As 
six of the weeks were spent from morning 
till night on the stage at rehearsals with the 
actors, or in the different preparation rooms, 
I had six weeks of undiluted joy. 

“. . It would not have been delightful 
had Johannes Poulsen not been there. He 
stood between me and any possible annoy- 
ance—he crushed, rolled, and smoothed out 
all annoyances before they reached me. He 
did this through the power of his person- 
ality which is made up of strength, of old- 
fashioned courtesy, and of a certain cere- 
monious manner which in the theatre, be- 
lieve me, still has its uses. 

“In this State Theatre to which | was in- 
vited, there are many who have something 
of this old ceremonious manner and all pos- 
sess the courtesy. It was perhaps this which 
made me enjoy every performance in the 
theatre—and I saw eight or nine different 
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Gordon Craig’s design for Act I, Scene I of I[bsen’s 
The Pretenders as produced in Copenhagen in 1926. 
This and the drawing on the next page are repro- 
duced from Craig’s book, 4 Production, published 
by the Oxford University Press. In this beautiful 
volume, aside from the introductory essay by the 
artist, are many sketches for scenes, both those the 
artist finally used and those he rejected, showing 
his progress toward a complete production. 
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A tentative sketch by Gordon Craig for the ghost 
scene in Ibsen’s The Pretenders. Mr. Craig has 
included in his book, 4 Production, a pictorial 
record of the development of his ideas on the artistic 
presentation of the play ‘showing how one works to 
find the most useful, not the most decorative scene— 
that scene most useful to the play and the players.”’ 
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plays, ballets or operas. Four or five figures 
coming on to the stage came on somehow 
powdered faintly by an atmosphere of court- 
liness, an aroma of distinction, no matter 
whether they were playing demons, ordinary 
gentlemen of today, or people of the mid- 
dle ages, ruffians or saints. Every play had 
over it this delicate spiritual powder of the 
eighteenth century. It is this I again found 
on revisiting that playhouse in 1929 and it 
is this that I shall go to find every time I 
visit Copenhagen. It is this which makes 
me say of the performers, they are perfect! 
and of the members of the staff—the differ- 
ent heads of departments—Valdemar Wil- 
lumsen above all—it is an honour to be 
with them.” 

All of this is told in a volume as nearly 
perfect as design and print and paper can 
make it, just published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, called 4 Production, 1926, 
and subtitled, “Being designs projected or 
realized for The Pretenders of Henrik Ib- 
sen and produced in the Royal Theatre, 
Copenhagen.” In some magic manner 
Craig has succeeded in transferring to his 
introduction and his designs so much of the 
living quality not only of the production as 
actually made, but of the work that went 
into it, that the project comes as nearly 
alive as any ever could away from a play- 
house. Drawings which he made in Genoa 
and discarded are here with the designs ac- 
tually used, and the working drawings. If 
you have ever worked in a theatre yourself, 
and if you can add a modicum of imagina- 
tion to your reading, here is a performance 
of The Pretenders come straight to your 
library. And more than that, for here be- 
fore you see the play as it was done you can 
see the artists and the artisans of the theatre 
at their work of creating the production. 

It would be very easy, but too bad, to 
choose from Craig’s finely wrought intro- 
duction the paragraphs which would illus- 
trate this point. It is better to leave them 
where they are, in the book for which they 
were made, where those who want to find 
them will find them, and so to make Craig 
fear falsely when he says: 

“Now who will read this book? Once 
upon a time books went to the people who 
needed them—in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it was so—but it is not so 
today. Today the few people I should like 
to speak to about this production as a piece 


of work done, will not even see the book— 
except in a shop-window maybe. So it is 
only too likely that the few people for 
whom the book should be written will not 
read it.” FREDERICK MorTON 


LA DANSE D’AUJOURD’HUI 


La Danse D’Aujourd’hui, by André 
Levinson. Duchartre et Van Buggen- 
houdt: Paris. $10.00. 


A DANSE D’AUJOURD’HUL is the 

latest addition to that remarkable series 
of studies which makes André Levinson 
easily the greatest modern analyst of the 
dance—La Danse au Théatre, Argentina, 
A Study in Spanish Dancing, Lettres sur la 
Danse (Noverre), Taglioni, etc. The first 
impression which this new book makes is of 
the infinite variety of the modern dance, the 
innumerable permutations of interpretative 
human movement, the great versatility of 
the body in expressing human emotions. In 
a volume of over 500 pages Monsieur Lev- 
inson has made a comprehensive record. It 
is a rather difficult undertaking to classify 
the many phases of dance expression which 
he considers historically and critically. Here 
are the dances whose fundamental charac- 
teristics are national—the Russian and 
Swedish ballets, Spanish dancing, Oriental 
dancing, etc.; here are dances of various 
dance schools—the dance at the Opera, exo- 
tic dancing, negro dancing, adagio dancing, 
vaudeville dancing; and, finally, here are 
the dances which are the expression of indi- 
vidual personalities, such as those of Pav- 
lowa, Isadora Duncan, Mary Wigman, 
Georgi and Kreutzberg and others. 

“No epoch has known such a vogue for 
the danse theatrale as the present,” writes 
M. Levinson in his admirable prefatory 
note. “Its course has never been more tu- 
multuous nor more confused. The tradi- 
tional forms evolve; they are confronted by 
opposing tendencies. With a prodigious 
elan the dance invades many types of spec- 
tacles, including the revue and the operetta. 
It is subject in its turn to multiple influ- 
ences, and, above all, to modern sport.” 

Somewhat later in the preface M. Levin- 
son discusses his purpose in writing the vol- 
ume: “In the midst of the conflicting ideas 
which center about diverse conceptions of 
the dance we will not pretend to do the 
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work of the historian. The perspective, in- 
dispensable to all such endeavor, is lacking. 
Our sole ambition is to prepare the way for 
the future historian by catching and fixing 
as well as we can the momentary aspects of 
a very ephemeral activity.” 

La Danse D’ Aujourd hui, however, is far 
more than a compilation. It is fearlessly, 
intelligently, and understandingly critical. 
No art is more highly specialized, more in- 
dividually stylized than the dance. Yet M. 
Levinson writes with equally keen insight 
and authority on Isadora Duncan and Flor- 
ence Mills, Mary Wigman and Josephine 
Baker, Argentina and the Dolly Sisters, 
Nijinsky and Rudolph von Laban. He takes 
real joy in the Albertina Rasch girls and 
those of Gertrude Hoffman; the ballet and 
the adagio acrobatique find him an eager 
spectator; in fact he is as versatile as danc- 
ing itself in his appreciations. These analyses 
are sane, provocative, and written in a lucid 
French style which makes for easy reading. 

The photographs illustrating the volume 
have evidently been gathered with consum- 
mate care and diligence. ‘There are four 
hundred of them and most of them are 
beautiful; all of them are fittingly illustra- 
tive of the text. The off-set process by 
which they are printed has been most suc- 
cessful in transmitting the lights and shades 
of the originals. ‘The book is beautifully 
bound in heavy paper and the printing, on 
white glazed paper, is a joy to the eye. 

CarL CARMER 


A DANCER’S POET 


Every Soul Is A Circus, by Vachel 
Lindsay. Macmillan: N. Y. $2.75. 


HE wide-spread and growing interest 

in the American dance has recently 
brought into a renewed prominence the 
work of Vachel Lindsay. Little Theatres 
and dance schools in many parts of America 
are adding to their programs interpretations 
of poems like The Congo and The Potatoes’ 
Dance. Hence, a new volume of the poet’s 
work is of interest not merely as literature 
to be read in the study. Every Soul Is a 
Circus is a collection of poems “for pre- 
cocious children, twelve or fifty years of 
age.” Like all Mr. Lindsay’s volumes it is 
somewhat puzzling in its diversity not only 


Kreymborg has said in his volume, Our 
Singing Strength: “Among the grand 
things the war swept away, it swept away 
Vachel Lindsay.” ‘This book is not an affir- 
mation of this dictum. It is true that here 
is nothing so fine as General William 
Booth Enters Into Heaven, The Congo, or 
The Ghosts of the Buffaloes, but there are 
evidences of the old power in The Virgin- 
ians Are Coming Again and The Mohawk 
in the Sky, a power which needs only con- 
tinuity, sustention throughout, to bring back 
the Vachel Lindsay of 1916. With these 
lines the former poem approaches its stirring 
end: 


“Rouse the reader to read it right. 
Find a good hill by the full-moon light, 
Gather the boys and chant all night :— 
“The Virginians are coming again.’ 
Put in rhetoric, whisper and hint; 
Put in shadow, murmur, and glint; 
Jingle and jangle this song like a spur. 
Sweep over each tottering bridge with a 
whirr, 
Clearer and faster up main street and 
pike 
Till sparks flare up from the flints that 
strike. 
Leap metrical ditches with bridle let 
loose. 
This song is a war, with an iron-shod 
use.” 


And these rhythms from The Mohawk 
in the Sky will be affectionately remem- 
bered by those who know modern poetry: 


“Oh ghosts of dusty Egypt, 
And dusty Palestine, 
Awake your priests and prophets, 
Fill them with battle wine; 
Send them to war on high. 
Beware, 
Beware! 
See there 
In the roaring air, 
There’s a Mohawk in the sky!” 


In a preface Mr. Lindsay speaks of hav- 
ing “had a hand in a high-school freshman 
class in the dancing of poetry.” The group 
“has danced many things from Shakespeare 
to Coleridge, also the more rhythmic mod- 
erns like Lanier and Poe and Swinburne. 


of subject matter but of merit. Alfred Tennyson’s bugle song became instantly an 
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improvised ballet, as a group marched 
abreast from side to side of the room.” 

Mr. Lindsay would have no instrumen- 
tal accompaniment to the dancing, nor 
would he have the poems sung. He would 
have only what he calls “elaborate read- 
ing”—not quite chanting. He finds pre- 
cedents for poetry dancing from Greek 
tragedy to Isadora Duncan, and he sees the 
best acting of poetic drama as stately danc- 
ing. There is a very real charm in some 
of the songs for “poem-games.” Among 
the most delightful are How and How, 
When the Sun Rose From the Mariposa 
Lily, and Mister Chipmunk. ‘They should 
make beautiful and amusing dances. Below 
are lines from How and How: 


“A proud young parrot with a crest, 
And a grandma parrot in a cap, 
Sat in the hot West Indies, 

And they heard a ‘tap tap’ 
Great-Grandma parrot, tapping, 
A ghost upon the bough— 


And the youngster said :—‘Good 


Evening.’ 

And the youngster said :—‘Good 
Evening.’ 

And the youngster said :—‘Good 
Evening.’ 


And the grey ghost said :—‘How.’ ” 


And these lines from When the Sun Rose 
From the Mariposa Lily: 


“When the sun rose from the mariposa 
lily in the sky, 

It was first a feather, ... then... 

It was next a bird’s wing,... then... 

It was bird, and egg, and shell, and 
nest, . . . then. 

For the livelong day, 

The fire-dove, the cloud-dove, of the sky, 
east and west.” 


While the book may add nothing to 
Vachel Lindsay’s fame as a poet, it will be 
enjoyable to many people. Children will 
like The Snail’s Parade and other poems 
for them. They will like dancing to some 
of them. Everybody will like the feel and 
look of the volume on which George 
Mather Richards as illustrator, and the 
Macmillan Company as publishers, have 
collaborated. CarRL CARMER 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Uniforms of the World, by Fred 
Gilbert Blakeslee. Dutton: New 
York. $6.00. A Book of Dramatic 
Costumes, by Edith Dabney and C. 
M. Wise. Crofts: New York. $3.00. 


U) Nirorms OF THE WORLD is 

not primarily designed for theatre 
workers, but it is, nevertheless, a valuable 
source book for the costume designer, pre- 
senting as it does a thorough and compre- 
hensive study of European and American 
uniforms, both civil and military. It is 
illustrated with photographs and is a gold 
mine of information on details of buttons, 
braid, stars, stripes and bars. Mr. Blakes- 
lee has gathered here a wealth of informa- 
tion which will be invaluable for the real- 
ist in the throes of staging a war play or a 
peace conference. For the artist, director 
or playwright less confined to actuality this 
march-by of the quaint and symbolic clothes 
in which warriors of all lands have decked 
themselves for slaughter, or for parade, will 
be found stimulating and even inspiring, in 
spite of the prosaic manner in which it is 
here presented. Miss Dabney and Mr. 
Wise’s Book of Dramatic Costumes, on the 
other hand, though compiled for theatre 
workers, has in it little that stirs the imagi- 
nation, but much that is of immediate and 
practical service to the teacher, the play 
director or the community worker faced 
with the problem of putting on a play. In 
the briefest possible compass it covers the 
whole range of changing clothes from 
Greece to our own day, illustrating each 
main period with neat line drawings of 
typical costumes. Notes on materials and 
accessories, color suggestions, practical hints 
on cutting, dyeing and sewing and all the 
infinity of detail that goes into the produc- 
tion of the play, supplement the pictures 
and make the book an excellent primer for 
the worker in amateur school organizations. 
The authors have aimed at producing a 
book which, while being exact and informa- 
tive, is yet well within the financial range 
of the average teacher and student. Cos- 
tume books are on the whole expensive and 
difficult to secure, even the libraries are not 
always supplied with them. Miss Dabney 
and Mr. Wise’s slim volume meets a need 
which has been felt and already, to some 
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extent supplied, but meets it, on the whole, 
with directness and simplicity. The excel- 
lent bibliographies which the authors have 
added to each chapter will lead the serious 
student and worker on to the more elabo- 
rate costume books and to the source ma- 
terial in history and art. 


Little Plays of St. Francis, by Lau- 
rence Housman. Cape and Smith: 
New York. $2.50. Holy Night, by 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra. Dutton: 
New York. $2.50. The Little Town 
of Bethlehem, by Katrina Trask. 
French: New York. $1.75. 


HERE are occasional signs that the 
Church in England is now bethink- 

ing her of what a weapon she threw away 
when she gave the theatre the go-by,” Mr. 
Granville-Barker writes in his preface to 
this new collection of Housman’s St. Fran- 
cis plays, and the signs are seen in America 
as well, where sporadic efforts are con- 
stantly being made to use plays, and the 
staging and performance of plays as part 
of the religious education of the community. 
One of the great difficulties encountered 
by producing groups, whether they are ac- 
tually religious organizations or laymen 
with a desire for something more than cur- 
rent idiocy and froth, is the lack of modern 
plays with a religious flavor which is at 
once genuine and free of sentimentality. 
There are many church pageant-plays on 
the order of Mrs. Trask’s Little Town of 
Bethlehem, which weave a sweet story 
around the familiar Christian legend. Mr. 
Housman’s plays, on the other hand, have 
a poetic strength, a vitality, which lifts 
one or two of them into the region of true 
drama. There are eighteen plays in all in 
this volume, telling in a series of episodes, 
real and imaginary, the life story of Francis 
of Assisi. Simply constructed, eloquent and 
poetic, the little plays build a picture of the 
life of that gentle saint which is both touch- 
ing and effective. The plays can be used 
separately or combined into longer episodes, 
their flexibility adding to their value as ma- 


terial for production by groups whose re- 
sources are limited. 

Sierra’s Holy Night requires for effective 
production a far more elaborate equipment. 
Its charm lies in its evocation of a Spanish 
city, the rich, glowing cathedral contrasted 
to the bleak suburb where the Holy 
Mother and her attendant saints and angel 
go walking in their glory in quest of those 
who have forgotten them. In Holy Night, 
as in his more familiar Cradle Song, 
Sierra has caught for a moment the atti- 
tude and the atmosphere of a simpler faith. 
He succeeds as Housman succeeds and as 
do very few writers who venture into this 
field, in appearing naive and gently didactic 
without affectation or sentimentality. 


Who’s Who in the Theatre. Compiled 
and edited by John Parker. 1930. 
Pitman: London. $8.50. 


T is several years since this excellent 

handbook last appeared, and now it 
contains close upon three thousand biogra- 
phies of theatre people in England and 
America, together with a five years’ synopsis 
of London play-bills, and Dr. J. M. Bul- 
loch’s industrious genealogical tables of a 
hundred theatrical families. 

The only criticism we should make re- 
lates to the absence of any Continental thea- 
tre artists or writers. It is of course diffi- 
cult to obtain up-to-date information, but a 
translator could find in existing German 
and French books or references all the ma- 
terial for his purpose. Perhaps next time 
Mr. Parker will persuade actors and ac- 
tresses to condense the account of their 
work, say before 1900, and so make room 
for three or four hundred foreign biogra- 
phies. 

But meanwhile this is the book of its 
kind for the Anglo-American stage. And 
the compiler of the section on theatrical 
wills has a nice sense of humour, for at the 
head of his list stands Phineas T. Barnum, 
showman, with one million pounds, and at 
the foot Stephen Phillips, poet and dra- 
matic author, with a total of five pounds. 
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ANNA Paviova IN La Mort du Cygne 


(Photograph by Cte. J. de Streleckt. From André 


Levinson’s La Danse d’Aujourd’hui) 




















Modern Lighting fo, Little Theatres 


, es Theatres today stress the importance of modern technical equipment in the 

theatre. And in this field, the light technician plays a leading role. This organiza- 
tion is alive to the lighting requirements of the Little Theatre and has available at 
all times full facilities for this particular branch. From gelatines, borderlights, foots, 
spots and floods to the flexible switch and dimmer board, infinite care is taken to meet 
the exact needs of the most highly skilled electrician. 


Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
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NATIONAL PLAY TOURNAMENTS and THEATRE CONFERENCE 


The Conference 


Theatre Arts Monthly, in cooperation with the 
management of the Little Theatre Tournaments, will 
hold a conference on stage lighting, make-up, cos- 
tume, theatre books, etc., at the Model Theatre, 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute, Grand Central 
Palace, on Thursday, May 8th at 11 A. M. Inter- 
esting exhibitions of theatrical supplies and equip- 
ment—those listed below and others—will be demon- 
strated or displayed. These conferences are arranged 
especially for workers in Little Theatres, but any 
reader of Theatre Arts will be welcome. 





The Tournaments 


The Annual Little Theatre Tournament which is to 
take place in New York in May under the manage- 
ment of Walter Hartwig, is this year divided into 
the One-act Play Tournament and Belasco Cup 
Match (week of May Sth); a Long Play Tourna- 
ment and Theatre Arts Monthly Cup Match (week 
of May 12th). Whether your group is taking part in 
the tournament or not, we hope your representatives 
will be present. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all Tournament Guests to call at the offices of 
Theatre Arts Monthly. 


Apply for complimentary tickets of admission to Little Theatre Conference 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 119 West 57th Street 
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MAY WE HAVE THE 
PLEASURE 


of meeting you at the Little 
Theatre Tournament Con- | 
ference at the Grand Central | 
Palace in New York City, 
on May 8th, 1930. 


We have arranged to have 


Mr. ELLwoop MIpDLETON 
of the 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYERS 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


give a demonstration of char- 
acter make-up and to an- 
swer questions pertaining to 
the subject. 


| 





The modern make-up 


| THESPAINT 
(see last adv. page) 


will be sampled 


Est. Henry C. MINER, INC. 
12 East 12th Street, 
New York City. 





| See Our | 
EXHIBITION 
of 


Stage Equipment 


and 
Rigging Supplies 
at the 


LITTLE THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


Information On Any 
Rigging Problem Will 
Be Gladly Supplied 


PETER CLARK, INC. 
544 W. 30th St., New York 








EVES: 
LUMINOUS 
COLOR EFFECTS 


For Costumes and Sceneries 
Wiil Be Demonstrated at the 


LITTLE THEATRE CONFERENCE 


You are always welcome to visit our 
Permanent display at our studio 


A. STROBL 


58 West 50th Street, New York 
—— - 




















B. Westermann Co., Inc. 


During the Little Theatre 
Tournament 


EXHIBITION 
of 
FOREIGN BOOKS 


| on the 
| THEATRE, DRAMA, 
DANCE, FILM 


| Importers of Foreign Books since 1848 


| 13 West 46th Street, New York City 
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The DRAMA 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


in its new home 
48 W. 52d St., New York City 


in cooperation with the 
Little Theatre Tournaments 


ANNOUNCES 
An opening exhibition 
May 5-17 
DRAMA BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


of special interest to 
LITTLE THEATRES 


in text and illustration 


Technical Books, Plays 
Theatre Prints, Rare 
Editions, Costumes 
Also Special Exhibition 
May 8 at the 
Little Theatre Conference 
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FOR RENT OR SALE 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


EAVES BUILDING 


[513 W462ST. 
NEW YORK 














Complete Sets 
of 
1916 THEATRE ARTS 


(Quarterly 1916-1923) 


1930 


° . Monthl 924-18 
with over 2,000 illustrations (tently 108+ 


HEATRE ARTS represents the only permanent 

and authoritative record of the past momentous 
years in the progress of the world theatre, giving by 
text and illustration a vivid account of dominant 
events from Broadway to Moscow. Theatre-lovers 
and theatre-workers will find in these sets a wealth 
of material dealing with playwriting, acting, direct- 
ing, stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance. 











Offer No. 1 
Offer No. 2 Theatre Arts Monthly Offer No. 3 
A waiting list for 1924 Complete 1930 


Incomplete Sets 


Complete Sets 
Volumes I-XIV 


(unbound) 112 issues 


This fourteen years’ record 
includes three issues entirely 
out of print, and at the pres- 
ent time we have no complete 
sets available. But we have 
begun a waiting list and will 
be glad to place your name 
on it, sending you now all 
|| available issues and the others 
as quickly as we are able to 
buy them. 


$160 











Volumes VIII-XIV 
Bound in 14 books 


Theatre Arts complete in 
its monthly form. An in- 
valuable foundation for a 
theatre library, containing 
many rare issues and over 
1,500 illustrations. 


Bound $100 
Unbound $75 


Ninety-three issues 
from 


Volumes II-XIV 


Constitutes nearly as full 
a record as the complete 
set. A wealth of material 
for research, illustration, 


reference. 


Unbound $75 




















THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


119 WEST 57th STREET 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 








Books 





_——— 
New Catalog of Art Books 
comprising works on 
The Theatre, Costume, 
Decoration, Dancing, etc. 
Sent upon request 
GOTHAM BOOK MART 
51 West 47th Street New York City 








Costumes 





your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks’ 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. 25,000 to choose from. 
Send list of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Draperies and Settings 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatrese—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information 


443 Ww. 47th St., N. Y. Cc. 
also 
400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
Ihave the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
| SCENERY—Rentaland Purchase 


Painted Stage Scenery of Every Description. 
Stage Settings, Cycloramas, Curtains, etc. 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
PROMPT SERVICE LOW PRICES 
VARIETY SCENIO STUDIOS, Inc. 
220 West 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 


IWEISS & SONS 

















Mfrs. of 
QRTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
608 West 48rd St. New York 








Employment Register 





Available July Ist 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Director 
Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, 
Maria Ouspenskaya and 
Ellen Van Volkenburg. 

Address 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
3 Director, Cornish Players 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 














Manuscripts 


nes 





RUDOLPH FIELD, PUBLISHER 
= gladly review and consider for publication all 
(co te submitted to him free of charge. Full 
sth books preferred. Include return postage. 


wil 


Dept. § 
Curious Rare and Limited Editions priced 
. unusually low 
Send for catalogue of unusual books. 
2 tELD BOOK SERVICE, INC. 
“61 Broadway, Dest. FF, RB. F.C, 


eee 





Manuscripts 





Competent Manuscript Service 


Your manuscripts. efficiently 
typed by those familiar with 
ments. Reasonable rates. 

Also critical and advisory 
R. C. MERSHON, General Motors Building 
B’dway at 57th St., N. ¥. C. Circle 9034 


TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, plays, 


perfectly, promptly, 
who understands. 


and accurately 
literary require- 


competent service 





parts, typewritten 


reasonably, by one 


NATALIE GURAL 
145 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C., Room 11124 


PLAY ANALYSIS 


and specific criticism for plays, poems, novels, 
short stories. By thoroughly competent critics 
at a reasonable rate. 


Experienced and Efficient Literary Sales Service 
Write for Information 
THE MANUSCRIPT GUILD 
43 West 45th Street New York 








Professional Services 


WRITE FOR PROFIT: We guarantee results 
through personal guidance by Daniel O’ Malley. 
Short stories, novels, talking picture manuscripts 
and plays taught in the most logical and effective 
manner. Write now for particulars! 


DanteEL O'MALLEY INSTITUTE oF DRAMATIC 
WriTINnG, Suite T, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Publishers 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P 0. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 
Schools and Studios 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GEK- 
MAN, ENGLISH 


Conversational methods. Native teachers. 
Private lessons. 75c a lesson. Short course. 
9 to 9 daily. Sundays 10 to 4. 18th year. 


FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th St. 


Stage Decoration and Design 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


Especially adapted for Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges. A fascinating study, 
with big rewards, for creative talent. 
Previous art training not necessary. 
Write for Prospectus “B.”’ Please enclose 
six cents for postage. 
STUDIO OF STAGE DESIGN 

451 First Ave. New York City 




















Theatrical Equipment 


CHARLES Il. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 





Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 
Angels, Etc. 


Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHElsea 2171—All Hours 
ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 
Size 20 x 24 
NONFADING COLORS 


Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatine 
sheets in 40 colors mailed upon receipt of ten 


cents. 
ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 














AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


T. Egri who did the drawing of 
Mare Connelly and the tail-piece to 
John Hutchens’ article, The Black 
Miracle, page 377, “just happened in” 
to THEATRE Arts’ office and these 
drawings are all we know of him. 


Winthrop Sargeant’s§ article on 
Chinese Music is a part of an unpub- 
lished manuscript on 4 Broader View 
of Musical Aesthetics, which THeEa- 
TRE Arts takes pleasure in recommend- 
ing to any publisher who is looking for 
a vigorous and interesting script. Mr. 
Sargeant is one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and a composer. This is, we believe, 
his first appearance in print. 


Ivor Brown, one of the foremost 
English dramatic critics, writes regu- 
larly for The Manchester Guardian and 
The Saturday Review. He isthe author 
of several books on the theatre, includ- 
ing First Player, published by Gerald 
Howe of London. 


Max Fleischer is as well known to 
moving picture audiences as most great 
stars, although his animated cartoons 
are more familiar than his name. 


The German dance critic who writes 
under the single name of Schlee is 
the editor of a magazine which is one 
of the organs of the fighting dance 
modernists in Germany—Schrift-tanz. 


Alice Henson Ernst of the English 
Department of the University of Ore- 
gon at Eugene, Oregon, knows not 
only the whole Northwest, but Alaska, 
at first hand, as readers of Spring Sluic- 
ing, the play that preceded The Valley 
of Lost Men will easily recognize. 
Mrs. Ernst is just completing a full- 
length play. 


Jan Muncis was well known to the 
world of the theatre for his extraordi- 
nary designs and productions, even 
when his stage was as far away as that 
of the National Latvian Theatre at 
Riga. His designs won first prize at 
the International Exhibition in Paris 
several years ago. He is now associated 
with the Pasadena Community Play- 
house. 


Guy Péne DuBois, Gifford Beal 
and Benjamin Kopman are among 
the increasing number of artists who 
find inspiration for their paintings and 
etchings in the theatre, the festival, and 
the circus. 


Aline Fruhauf brings to the carica- 
ture of Martha Graham in this issue 
the same sense of personality and of 
movement which characterizes her 
work in /J’anity Fair and The New 
Yorker a highly expressive talent. 














GRAFTON THEATRE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Director 


JUDITH WOGAN 
° 
Opening in May 
with 
THE SEARCHER 
by 


Velona Pilcher 


An Unusual Programme 


of Variety Turns 











4 The 


mm § Russian 


Theatre 


By Rene Fulop-Miller and Dr. Joseph Gregor 














This is a book which no one inter- 
ested in the theatre can afford to 
miss. It gives a complete history 
of the Russian theatre, from the 
serf plays of the 17th Century to 
the constructivism and bio-mechan- 
ism of the Soviets, with more than 
400 illustrations from _ original 
sources, of actors, settings, cos- 
tumes and scenes. The different 
forms of the actual stage, the busi- 
ness of stage-management and a 
summary of numerous perform- 
ances with particular emphasis on 
Stanislavsky, Tairov, Mayerhold 
and Bakst, are discussed in detail. 


48 Illustrations in color and 
357 in Palf-tone. $25.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington Square Philadelphia 
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For 
YOUR THEATRE LIBRARY 


WwW 


Theatre Arts Prints 
intro. by John Mason Brown 
A history in 150 illustrations 
® 
Theatres ; 7.50 
by Joseph Urban 
Original drawings and plans 
a 
Theatre __. 4.50 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
Essays on the theatre arts 
é 
The Art of the Dance 7.50 
Essays by Isadora Duncan 
intro. by Sheldon Cheney 
* 
Plays of American Life 
and Fantasy 3.00 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
18 one-act plays 
a 
Drawings for the Theatre 5.00 
by Robert Edmond Jones 
85 stage designs 
a 


$2.50 


La Argentina 
by André Levinson 
A Study in Spanish Dancing 


10.00 


order from 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 

















| 
| “There is no one like Enters in the 
theatre’’—Arts & DECORATION. 


| The Actor-Managers, Inc., announce that 
in addition to presenting her in her 

| New York Recitals they will manage the 

| road tour and act as the sole American 
representative for 


ANGNA 


ENTERS 


America's Greatest Dance-Mime 


in her own 


Episodes and Compositions in 
| Dance Form 


Has created and presented 65 "Epi- 
sodes and Compositions in Dance 
Form." 5 New York seasons. She will 
offer her usual number of |! new com- 
positions for the 1930-1931 season. 
Thus can give at least 5 programs of 13 
numbers each with different costumes 
for every number. Largest actual reper- 
toire of any dance-mime. 


3rd Transcontinental Tour 


Now Booking 1930-1931 


Management: The Actor-Managers, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 














PARK AVENUE AT 51st STR? 








The prestige of the 


Hote. AMBASSADOR 


parallels the promi. 
nence of its guest, 
Famous folks from the 
stage and screen pre. 
fer the perfection of 
this internationally 
famous hostelry. 


NEW YORK 





ATLANTIC CITY 
“PALM BEACH: 
LOS ANGELES 
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Grease Paint 


No Eonger 
NWecessary 


Today it's Thes-Paim 
Its advantages over the 
old-fashioned grease 
paint are numerous. 


Thes-paint spreads easil} 
and smoothly and pf 
duces a dry, dull, natura 
finish. No powder nects 
sary. Costumes and line 
soiled with Thes-paint cap 
easily be laundered wit 
soap and water. 

No cold cream _need © 
used before application 
no cold cream to remove 
it—soap and water wi 
do the trick. 


Henry C. Miner, [nc 





10 E. 12th st., New York 





Sample 
on 
request. 
Specify 
the shade 
desired. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





ASummer Training Base for 
the Arts of the Theatre 


This set in which Paolo and Francesca 


was produced was designed by Mr. 
Wyckoff and executed by the Colony 
students. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Formerly at Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. Walter Hartwig, General Director. 


In line with a policy of extension of its 
activities will be at Bristol, Connecticut, 
this 

JULY and AUGUST 


Instruction and The Faculty 
training in: 


History of the WALTER PRICHARD 


Drama EATON 
Stage Craft ALEXANDER 
and Decoration WYCKOFF 


WALTER HARTWIG 
HUBERT OSBORNE 


Stage Direction 
and Acting 


Costuming EvELYN COHEN 
Stage ALEXANDER 
Lighting WYCKOFF 
Make-up OscaR BERNNER 
Voice MARGARET PRENDERGAST 
Control McLean 
Dramatic JoHN 
Criticism ANDERSON 
Playwriting JOHN KIRKPATRICK 
Thoroughly equipped work- 


shop, two stages and studios for 
student work. Four complete 
productions will be presented by 
a resident company of well 
known Broadway actors. Students 
will work on the designing, build- 
ing and other preparation of 
these productions. 


Send for illustrated prospectus: 


WALTER HARTWIG 


General Director 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 
152 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 























MERICAN 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


TEACHERS’ COURSE—JULY 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 


Room 152-G 


ACADEMY 


7th—AUGUST 15th 
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THE WILLIAMS SCHOOL 


W 


OF DRAMATIC ART 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, President 


Incorporated with College Standing and Degree 
conferring privileges. 


Professional Director — Teaching Staff in- 
cludes twenty well-known Instructors. Instruc- 
tion in all the technical phases of dramatic and 
platform art. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, and College Graduate 
Courses, providing choice of three or four years 
in length. 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses in 
Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Dancing—Fenc- 
ing—Stage Craft. Liberal Arts instruction in 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


English, Languages, History 
Graduates in demand. 


and Education. 


Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice Training— 
Diction—Pronunciation. 


Affiliated with the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music and allied schools. 


Popular and Inspirational Summer School. 
Session opens June 23rd. 


Fall Term opens October 9th. 
scriptive catalog and views. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Send for de- 


























School of Contemporary 
Arts and Crafts 


Fine ArT—COMMERCIAL ART — CRAFTS 


STAGECRAFT —A practical course 
for “Little Theatre’ workers, teach- 
ers and advanced art students. 
Lectures, observations, and applied 
scenic design. Modern Stages, Scen- 
ery and Periods. Plans, Sketches, 
Research and Models. Painting, 
Lighting and special effects. Stage 
organization, and the application of 
all projects to specific stagecraft 
work. ; 

This course may be taken alone, or in 

connection with courses in 

CREATIVE DESIGN, DRAWING, PAINTING 

and other arts courses. Credits if desired. 

SuMMER Session, 1930 — Catalogue “T”’ 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

Lexington Ave. at 46 St., New York 

Wickersham 9697 



































School of the Wharf Theatre 


**Learn to act by acting’’ 
Production...... Stanley Pratt 
Acting..... .....Boris Glagolin 
a Edith Warman 
Stagecraft...G. A. McFadden 
Costume...... Ellen Ravenscroft 
Marionettes. Ff. Goldsmith-Engle 

Marie Thienes, Dean 


In conjunction with the 
WHARF PLAYERS who 


present nine productions with guest artists. 





9 weeks beginning June 30th 
Address 


Margaret Hewes, 404 E. 59th St. 
Tel. Volunteer 1995 New York City 























FEAGIN | 


Schootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy |j 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 
Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. Eve- 
ning Classes. Children’s 
Classes. Summer Courses | 

July 7-August 16. Fall 
term opens September 24th. 


For Catalog Address LUCY FEAGIN, 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City | 


A 2 nes tearm em are 


ene 
































THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le 


Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer Session July 7th 
Fall Session October 7th 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 4 











School and Studio Directory continued 








Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland 


announce 
2 Season of a 
STUDENT GROUP 
in connection with the 
3° Season of 
BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 
at Stockbridge, Mass. 





An opportunity to study the Aline MacMahon, Alexonder 
theatre arts under competent pe do a) to hy ll 
direction and in close association "°%%* Stockbridge, Mass 

with a distinguished acting COm- jisnisr Kirkland Merserr Mover 
pany which last season included: ‘4* MacMahon — Pedrode Cordoba 


Donald Meek Margaret Love 
Margaret Anglin Hagh Buckler 
Ten weeks course opens June 23rd. louse Caney 


Apply to 
Miss Gertrude Lee, 105 W. 14th St., New York 























THEATRE ARTS INSTITUTE 
AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 





RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY........ Consulting Director 
MariA OuUSPENSKAYA........ Technique of Acting 
i ee... tke ee seses alow Director 


Summer School of 8 Weeks at 


Byrdcliffe 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
Ne Technique of Acting; 
Voice Production; Diction; Body Training; Fencing. 


i SE 5. sa bled ones oe dee see ee Stagecraft, 
including theory of light and color; Designing of sets and model 
making; Practical work in directing scenes and plays. 


Term opens July 7, 1930 


Applications now accepted 


Enrollment Limited 


nent 


For Information Write for Booklet 


RENICK HAYES, Manager of Summer School 
| 222 East 54th St., New York City PLAza 8877 
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HENES 
BOONE 
® 


OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FRO, 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 

FOR THE TEACHER, 
POSE FOR THE Ming 
STEINWAY HALL 
BOOKLET ON REQUEN 





SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 


NELLIE C. CoRNISH, Director 
announces 
change of date for 1930 Summer Session 
June 23—Aug. 2 
Guest Teachers: 

MARTHA GRAHAM 
America’s greatest exponent of Character 
and Interpretative Dancing. 

School of the Theatre: 

JEAN MERCIER 
Associate of Jacques Copeau and Adolphe 
Appia. 


Catalog on Request 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 

















Two new classes for those who wish to beet ' 
understanding and appreciation of dencieg OG 
art, are now being formed, to begin cage 
Classic fundamentals, proper muscular done 
ment and modern German eurythmics 
Classes limited. Enroll now. 

Addres 
The Secretary, Parnova School of the Dance 
32 West 58th Street, New York City 























